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"| DRIVE MY CARS «Handel 
oeircend le.” 





“After 118,000 miles my old car was getting 


pretty shabby. So we decided to get a new one.” 


“J don’t drive fast .. 


OU’ RE quite right, Mr. Cofey ... we 

built Plymouth to last! It’s a stronger 
car in every way... but because of mod- 
ern engineering it’s lighter, too. It costs 
you less to run and keep up. 


So you have a combination of long life 
... and low upkeep. You have patented 
Floating Power engine mountings to give 
you a smooth ride ... hydraulic brakes 
that never need equalizing...valves that go 
30,000 miles without grinding. The body 
is safety-steel— that means durability! 


Actually... there are 20 or more places 


. but I want good brakes... 
so hydraulic brakes sounded mighty good to me.” 


“I told the Plymouth man I keep a car 10 years 
and wanted to be sure it would stand up.” 


A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH FRANK COFEY, FARMER, R.F.D. NO. 2, DE KALB, ILLINC!S 


“He pointed out so many places where Plymouth 
is better, I was convinced it was the’ best buy.” 


; Z 
“We're all proud of our Plymouth. Even the hired man says it was the best buy. They’ve made a lot of prog-” ‘ 
ress in automobiles in the past ten years, but these Plymouth people have made more than all of them!” ; 


where Plymouth offers quality that other 
low-price sixes can’t duplicate. It’s a big, 
roomy Car, too...and priced as low as the 
lowest. So it’s really not surprising, 
everything considered, that Plymouth is 
gaining popularity faster than any car. 


We'd like to have you see Plymouth. 
Like to have you study its values. Look at 
it... look at all three low-priced cars... 
drive them and test them... and see the 
many places where Plymouth gives you 
more for your money! 


See PLYMOUTH at Chrysler Motors Bidg., Chicago Century of Progress 


NEW PLYMOUTH SI! 


Standard: 2-door sedan $465; 4-door sedan $510; 
rumble coupe $485; business coupe $445. De Luxe: 
2-door sedan $525; 4-door sedan $575 ; convertible 
coupe $595; rumble coupe $545; business coupe 
$495. Prices subject to change without notice. 


AND UP F.O.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 


WITH PATENTED 
FLOATING POWER 
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How Reduce 1934 Cotton Acreage? 


OMEBODY said a few weeks ago that when a farmer 

and his mule set out to do so unusual a thing as to 
plow up nicely growing cotton this summer, somebody 
would probably need to walk in front of the man hold- 
jng out a government check and somebody in front of 
the mule with a bag of oats! 

Of course destroying a crop on which one has already 
spent much time and sweat does “go against the grain.” 
But with the new administration coming into office as 
late as it did, it was seemingly impossible to control 
acreage by any other method. One of the latest acts of 
the outgoing President had been to veto Senator Smith’s 
bill for giving low priced options on government cotton 
to those who would cut acreage 30 per cent. 


And in order to get profitable prices this year, some- 
how a drastic curtailment in acreage had to be made. 
Frequently used in recent weeks has been the table we 
gave showing the estimate made in 1931 by twenty-one 
of the greatest cotton buying firms in America as to 
what would be the price per pound and total value to the 
farmer of cotton crops of varying size. This was their 
average prediction :— 


Total Values 
$552,000,000 
592,200,000 
662,350,000 
733,403,000 
798,050,000 
824,500,000 


Crop Bales Price 


7.36 cents 
8.46 cents 
10.19 cents 
12.39 cents 
14.51 cents 
16.49 cents 


Hence we repeat that we had to have cotton acreage 
reduction this year somehow. And as late as it was, no 
other method seemed feasible but the one finally adopted. 
Yet even the men who put it across realized that it would 
have been far, far better if the reduction could have been 
obtained before planting rather than after the crop had 
been half made. 

Already government plans are under way for pre- 
venting an overplanting of wheat for the coming year, 
and the United States Department of Agriculture will 
no doubt offer some plan to prevent overplanting of 
cotton in 1934. Nor will it do to base any man’s 1934 
cotton acreage allotment upon what he planted or failed 
to plant in 1933 or earlier. Many favor a plan such as 
was finally advocated in 1931 in connection with efforts 
to regulate cotton acreage by codperative legislation of 
Southern States. The aim then was to prevent any man 
from planting more than one-third of his cultivated 
acreage in cotton. Adjustments would also need to be 
made to insure food and feed production and prevent 
anyone from combining his 33% per cent of land in 
cotton with possibly 50 per cent more in tobacco, pea- 
huts, or other “cash crops” equally imperilled by ex- 
cessive acreage, 


II 


Of course no one can say yet what method of cotton 
acreage control will be used next year. But it will of 
Course aim at “birth control rather than abortion,” as 
someone has put it, by preventing the actual planting of 
am excessive acreage instead of plowing up later. Each 
state and county may be allotted a certain number of 
bales and each man’s acreage also allotted accordingly. 


But this raises the very practical question as to how 
the government could then prevent evasions or “boot- 
legging” by a farmer who tried to produce or sell more 
than his allotment. Upon this point we would now 
direct attention to a plan we presented editorially some 
months ago as worked out by Dr. Butler of our editorial 
staff in connection with his services as chairman of the 
South-wide committee on cotton acreage control. This 
Was his plan ae 
1. Let the state license all gins, no matter how or by 
©m owned or operated. 
tharig Make it illegal to gin a bale of cotton on any gin 

not licensed by the state. 


wh 


Z 3. A condition of the granting of a license to each 
bind 8 that such licensed gin shall not gin a bale of 
without receiving an officially stamped gin ticket. 


) Pemy hed 


To the Cotton Growers of America 
‘THE whole-hearted response of the 


cotton growers to the first test of 
the administration’s program for ag- 
riculture is not only deeply gratifying 
but is also evidence of an intelligent 
determination on the part of farmers 
to take the necessary steps to improve 
the price and buying power of their 
products. I wish to offer the forces 








who are putting the cotton program 
into effect my heartiest congratula- 
tions upon the initial success achieved 
and at the same time to urge the 
farmers that nothing be left undone 
to make the program completely suc- 


cessful. yr ae 
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This gin ticket would be attached to the bale and the 
ginner would retain a stub bearing the same serial 
number. 

4. When the county prorating committee prorates 
the baleage to the farm or farms, it shall issue to each 
farmer officially stamped gin tickets for the number of 
bales allotted to the land he cultivates. 


5. For the first 10 per cent of bales produced in 
excess for his allotment, he should be given additional 
gin tickets by paying a penalty. For the second 10 per 
cent excess, he should only be able to secure gin tickets 
at double the per bale penalty assessed against his first 
10 per cent excess. For any excess over 20 per cent 
above his allotment, the penalty should be heavy enough 
to discourage such excessive production or to cause the 
farmer to carry over such large excess in the seed. 

The magnificent demonstration of codperation just 
made by Southern farmers and the South’s agricultural 
leadership is an inspiration. This year’s plan was not 
ideal, but it was ‘put across” heartily because it was a 
necessity. Now let us plan for an even wiser cotton 
acreage control in 1934! We shall be glad to receive 
any reader’s ideas. 
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“Sweet Adversity” vs. Common Sense 


GREAT deal of bunk is now talked about the 

“sweet uses of adversity.” Recently we heard a 
preacher friend say that everybody was racing to the 
devil back in 1928-9 and that it is a good thing that re- 
verses have humbled the whole world, etc., etc. 


Of course this kind of talk may be all right if ap- 
plied to men who were speculating in stocks in the boom 
days and making money hand over fist without earning 
a cent. But to say that the great masses of American 
farmers and workers were then receiving more than 
they deserved is all wrong. In view of the progress 
the world has made in science, invention, and discovery ; 
in view of the enterprise and thrift our people have 
shown in building factories to supply almost every hu- 
man need, and in view. of the industry and skill exhibited 
by the great masses of American workers—in view of 
all these things, the average industrious family is en- 
titled to have a low-priced car, running water and a 
bathtub in the home, a painted house of reasonable size, 
and decent clothing. Nor is there any reason why farm- 
ers and other workers should not possess these things if 
we have a sensible economic and financial system. The 
machinery to provide such comforts was in existence-all 
through the recent depression; the needed factories had 
been built and were ready to operate. Furthermore, idle 
laborers all over America were eager and waiting to get 
to work to turn out these conveniences for the rest of us 
—and it was only the stupidity of our legislation that 
gave such men charity instead of jobs. 

The argument that enforced poverty makes people 
better than a reasonable competence is a fallacy that 
ought never to be heard of again. Poverty does noth- 
ing of the kind. People were far more generous, far 
sweeter-spirited, far more ready to help all good causes, 
far less centered on self and self-preservation, in 1928 
than in 1932. The correct attitude is that of the Wise 
Man in the Bible who prayed, “Give me neither poverty 
nor riches.” A comfortable independence maintained by 
reasonable industry and thrift is most conducive both to 
happiness and virtue. And by this time civilization 
should have advanced to the place where such a decently 
comfortable independence could be assured to every liv- 
ing man who is willing to work. 


To Buy Land or Borrow on It 
EQUESTS for further information continue to pour 
in on us from farmers who wish to take advantage 


-of the new government plans for refinancing farm mort- 


gages, or who wish to take our advice and buy land 
while it is cheap, getting a government loan for that. 
To every such inquirer we have to make the same 
answer that the government is making: See the secre- 
tary of the national farm loan association nearest you. 
He is the government’s only authorized representative 
in these matters, with full information, forms, blanks, 
and data. If you don’t know who and where he is, ask 
your county farm agent or write the “Federal Land 
Bank, Baltimore, Md.,” if you live in Virginia, or the 
“Federal Land Bank, Columbia, S. C.,” if you live in 
North or South Carolina, and ask for the name and 
address of the secretary of the national farm loan 
association that serves your county and township. 


Planning Long Delayed Purchases 


ITH better prices for all crops, farm men and 

women should coéperate in planning a wise ex- 
penditure both of the millions now coming in for acreage 
reduction payments, from tobacco sales in the bright 
tobacco belt and from sales of all crops this fall. 

In this connection, all our men readers as well as our 
women readers should look up Miss Dowdle’s article 
on anether page, “Farm Women Asked to Help.” This 
article, like many others in our Home Department, is 
just as timely and important for men readers as for 
women readers. 
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What kind of schools do South- 
ern farm folk need? What kind 
for merry-eyed laddies like the 
one with the dog on our cover? 
What kind for the promising 
farm youngsters on this page? 


HAT kind of schools do farm folks need?” 
Whenever this question is asked, my mind 
goes back to the little country school I at- 
tended as a boy, and the day when one of my school- 
mates came to me and said, “Well, Clarence, I am not 
going to school any more.” 


“And why?” I asked. 


“It won’t be any use,” he answered, “because I have 
decided to be a farmer.” 


There, indeed, was a tragedy for you—a boy who had 
come to the school with the hope that it would give 
meaning and richness and color to his life, going back 
to his work hopeless of the help that should have been 
his, going back to a work that ignorance has made a 
lifelong drudgery, but which science and practical edu 
cation should have glorified into a joyous art. 


UR textbooks have not suggested to the farmer’s 
child the possibilities of science and training in 
agricultural work. On the contrary, the natural and 
logical inference from much of our rural instruction 
has been that education is not indispensable to the 
farmer, but is intended chiefly for the commercial and 
professional classes. 

In your spelling book, for instance, it has 
been easy to find commercial and city words— 
dividend, stock, interest, account, percentage, 
balance, etc., etc.—but where have you found 
such fundamental agricultural terms as 
nitrogen, potash, protein, or even such 
common farm words as clevis, singletree, 
mattock, etc.? In your arithmetic, you 
will find all about foreign exchange and 
commissions and bank discount and Brit- 
ish money, latitude and longitude, and the 
mretric system of weights and measures, 
but until quite recently never a word 
about how to calculate a feeding ration 
for cows, or a fertilizer formula from 
certain quantities of potash, phos- 
phoric acid, and nitrogen. 

Is it not high time to say that we 
will, if necessary, let the farm boy 
learn less about far-away Australia 
and Kamchatka, but anyhow let him learn 
more about the soil he walks over and 
plows in every day of his life? The farmer 
girl, too, must learn of food values, of the 
chemistry of cooking, the principles of hy- 
giene and sanitation, etc. 


NVALUABLE, of course, in training farm boys and 

girls have been 4-H clubs and the vocational teach- 
ing of Smith-Hughes students. It is my belief, however, 
that the majority of farm pupils who are not reached 
by these agencies should also be awakened to the im- 
portance of scientific knowledge (1) in increasing farm 
profits, and (2) in increasing the farmer’s happiness in 
his work by increasing his range of intellectual in- 
terest. 


In our arithmetics and in some textbooks of general 
science, much could be accomplished in this way. We can 
teach the elements of agriculture—not farming, mind 
you, but simply the scientific truths that have practical 
application in farming. 


The great need is to develop a system that will carry 
inspiration and richness and color into the daily tasks 
of the great masses of our people. 


Nor need we be disturbed by those who say that in 
training for work and for efficiency, the schools will be- 
come less useful in building character or in developing 
genuine culture. There is probably as much culture and 
character-training in learning how to calculate a ferti- 
lizer formula as there is in learning how to calculate 
latitude and longitude; just as much culture in learning 
the food values of the various vegetables as there is in 
learning to parse French sentences; just as much eulture 
in learning to fight the bacterial invaders of one’s own 
body as in learning how some Roman emperor repelled 
martial invaders two thousand years ago. The idea that 
character and culture cannot be found in anything that 


Is Your ScoooL MEETING Farm NeEeps? 
If Not, Let’s Change It Till It Does—By Clarence Poe 



































has to do with sweat and horny hands, with the hiss 

of steam, the smoke of factories, and the smell of 

plowed ground—this is an inheritance from the 

dudes, fops, and perfumed dandies of royal courts 

that we have no more use for in America than 

we have for powdered queues, gold snuffboxes, 
and velvet knee-breeches. 


NE fact, let me make clear. In saying 
all this, I am not pleading at all for a 
merely commercialized or utilitarian view of 
farm life. The country school must teach of 
country things, not merely to enrich farm 
pocketbooks but to enrich farm life, I am 
reminded that a few days after Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston went into office in 1913, 
I called on him, and in discussing the 
needs of our rural people, he used one sentence I 
have never forgotten: “The farmer has a right to 
a joyous existence.” To insure his realizing upon 
this right must be our aim. We need to keep ever 
in mind Ruskin’s saying, “There is no wealth but 
life,” and that indisputable truth contained in the 
following anonymous paragraph :— 

“A boy or girl who likes a beautiful picture, a 
sunset, a rose bush, a robin, a sky full of stars, a 
fine old melody, a courtesy, a generous deed, or a 
good book, is better educated than a boy or girl 
could be without them, even if he could work all the 
sums in the algebra and parse everything in Virgil.” 

How greatly, indeed, it would enrich country life if 
all farm boys and girls were encouraged to study 
all that is beautiful or wonderful in nature; were 
given an acquaintance with the common birds, 
wild flowers, trees, and shrubs; were taught to 
recognize the principal constellations ; 
were taught everywhere to sing together 
the greatest songs that are the heritage of 
our race; and were made familiar with the 
masterpieces of rural art produced by 
painters like Millet, Breton, and Bonheur. 
A prime object of the rural school must 
be to develop in the country a genuine 
rural culture—not a‘mere imitation of city 
culture, but an indigenous rural culture 
that will open the eyes of our rural popu- 
lation to the beauty and glory that sur- 
round them, a culture that will enrich life 
and grow in strength and vitality with the 
passing years. 


ND here an experience of my own 
comes to mind. When I was a coun- 

try boy, I came across a battered old astronomy, 
part of the leaves and all of the maps missing. 
Nevertheless, with the aid of the descriptive pic- 
tures, I located constellation after constellation, 
fixed star after star, while the story of the won- 















ders of God’s universe, its planets and suns and systems, 
filled my imagination, broadened my vision, and stimv- 
lated my thinking as no mechanical language drill could 
ever have done. And while I have wholly forgotten thelt- 
tle I learned of Latin and Greek, it is still a pleasure when 
I go out at night to find myself under the light of 
friendly stars, and to recognize the same ancient guatt- 
ians of the sky that looked down on Job when the Lord 
answered him from the whirlwind: ‘Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of the Pleiades or loose the bans 
of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
season, or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons” 
When Vega, with her twin attendants, glitters above 
me in the summer evenings, or in winter red Aldebara 
glows like a ruby in “the rainy Hyades,” my soul lifts 
with a knowledge of their sublimity and of the illim- 
itableness of the universe of which I ama part. 


ET us see to it, then, that agriculture is taught in the 
schools, and fet us see to it also that, unlike Mark- 
ham’s “Man with the Hoe,” the countryman of th 
future is no longer indifferent to the beauties of nature 
—‘“the swing of Pleiades, the rift of dawn, the redder 
ing of the rose.” 

Rather may the time soon come when, with agricul 
ture ennobled as a science, enriched as a business, am 
beautified as a life, the typical farmer of America may 
have indeed “a joyous existence,” and echo the beautifdl 
sentiment of John Burroughs :— 


“I have loved to feel the grass under my feet atl 
the running streams by my side. The hum of the witl 
in the tree tops has always been music to mM 
and the face of the fields has often comforted m 
more than the faces of men. I am in love with 
this world because by my constitution I have 
nestled lovingly in it. It has been my 
home. It has been my point of lookott 
into the universe. I have not bruised 
myself against it, nor tried to use it 
nobly. I have tilled its soil; I have 
gathered its harvest. I have waited up 
its seasons, and have always reaped 
I have sown. While I delved I did m0 
lose sight of the sky overhead. wie 
gathered bread and meat for my body, Id 
not neglect to gather bread and meat for my 
soul. I have climbed its mountains, roa 
its forests, felt the sting of its frosts, the oF 
pression of its heats, the drench of tts ratty 
the fury of its winds, and always have bealll] 
and joy waited upon my goings and comings. 

With rural schools opening all over Dist 
next month, these are considerations that 
should like for all rural teachers, rural p& 
ents, and rural school officials to think abou 
In almost every rural school, the rights 
of teacher backed by alert and intellig 
patrons, can make that school a far mont 
powerful factor than ever before in the 
richment of country life. oe 
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Cotton PLow-up CAMPAIGN A SIGNAL SUCCESS 


Nearly a Million Farmers Co-operate to Put Program Across 


HE cotton producers of the South have crowned 

with glorious success the first step in a program of 

planned production. They have agreed to eliminate 
from production this year more than one-fourth of the 
acreage of the large crop which covers more than 
41,000,000 acres. This agreement constitutes a first 
step. The second step, which, as this is being written, 
is yet to be taken, is the actual job of taking this agreed 
acreage out of production. 


The farm adjustment administration is now bending 
every effort to expedite that second step. By the time 
this review reaches the reader, more than a million plows 
should be in the fields removing the surplus acreage 
from the cotton fields. 


Cotton Surplus a National Calamity 

- new program for cotton rests upon certain very 

fundamental facts. Regardless of spasmodic price 
fluctuations, the cotton farmer in planning the produc- 
tion of his crop must never lose sight of the principle of 
price control—the law of supply and demand. Those 
were the facts which motivated the administration in 
moving swiftly in its attack on the huge surplus. Every 
cotton farmer knows the sad story of that surplus. It 
is a story, when expressed in terms of income to the 
cotton producer, that is most convincing. 


Farm income from cotton and cotton seed fell from 
$1,470,000,000 for the 1928 crop to $431,000,000 for the 
1932 crop. The income from cotton usually constitutes 
about 15 per cent of the total annual cash income from 
all farm production. So this drastic decline in the cot- 
ton producer’s income was more than a sectional prob- 
lem. It constituted a national calamity. 


Recognizing this, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration adopted a program. It came as the result 
of conferences with Southern cotton producers, spin- 
ners, and handlers. It was an attack on the surplus. 
The carry-over of American cotton increased from 
4,500,000 bales on August 1, 1929, to an estimated carry- 
over on August 1 this year of 12,500,000 to 13,000,000 
bales. Prices declined from 18 cents in 1928-29 to the 
low point of 4.6 cents per pound in June of 1932. This 
came in part from the decline in the general price level 
and adverse business conditions, but largely because of 
mounting supplies. 

It was clear that the ratio of supply to demand had 
to be remedied if the growers were ever to again re- 
ceive a decent return on their labor and investment. Re- 
moving from production around 3,500,000 bales of this 
year’s crop is a drastic and emergency step. But that 
surplus has to be scaled down. Scaling it down as we are 
doing it is the business substitute for the uncontrolled 
processes of deflation which ultimately would have made 
this adjustment through a prolonged period of low prices 


By CULLY A. COBB 


Chief, Cotton Production Control Section, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


during which the cotton grower and his family would 
have suffered many privations. The administration was 
unwilling to leave the individual cotton grower to his 
own devices. The unrestrained functioning of natural 
economic laws in making the necessary adjustment of 
supply would have been too slow and too costly. 
Helps the Farmer, Helps Everybody 

HE abrupt elimination of a portion of the present 

crop offers the cotton producer the opportunity to 
receive national assistance in making the adjustment so 
necessary. It supplants the old way of permitting prices 
below the cost of production to drive the small planter 
off the farm or further reduce his standard of living. 
The plan substitutes intelligent design for destitution. 
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Secretary Wallace Expresses 
Appreciation to the South 


\ 
Q 
It has been my privilege and responsi- 
j bility to help devise ways and means 
i of restoring the price of farm com- 
i modities. The program applying to 
cotton was launched in the belief that 
" farmers of the cotton belt would ac- 
i cept it as offering a definite oppor- 
tunity to materially improve their 
i positions. The result following the 
"i presentation of the plan to the grow- 
i ers is an overwhelming affirmative 
i answer—an answer that is of the deep- 
0 est gratification. The action of the 
5 cotton farmers lays a foundation of 
i confidence under the entire Agricul- 
i tural Adjustment program. To every 
farmer and to all others who have par- 
) ticipated in this campaign, I wish to 
) express my sincerest appreciation for 
Q their fine contribution to our program 
) of agricultural recovery. 
) HENRY A. WALLACE. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
oO 
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A part of the 1,200 employees passing on cotton contracts in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


“Cotton producers have crowned with 
glorious success . .. ” 


It halts the vicious system of one man farming his 
neighbor out of business. It is recognition of a duty on 
the part of the government to prohibit as far as it is 
possible to do so the painful consequences of ungoverned 
competition. 

This program should be considered in its national 
aspect and in relation to the declared purpose of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. measures 
passed by Congress include agriculture and industry. 
30th have as their major thesis the restoration of pur- 
chasing power. On the farm and in factory, the pro- 
gram is being vigorously pressed. The cotton produc- 
tion program is the administration’s answer to the plea 
to increase the income of the cotton farmer. That is 
the purpose of the Agricultural Adjustment Act for all 
the basic commodities—“to relieve the existing national 
economic emergency by increasing agricultural purchas- 
ing power.” The Cotton Belt is the nation’s largest 
regional market for the products of the farms and fac- 
tories of other sections of the United States. Restoring 
farm buying power in the cotton territory, as elsewhere, 
was recognized as an urgent, national economic nec- 
essity. 


Recovery 


Achievement Unparalleled in Farming 


HE cotton adjustment program was _ formally 

launched on June 24. It was later in the week be- 
fore contract-offer blanks and the necessary instructions 
to field workers were in all sections. Within a two-weeks’ 
period, a sufficient number of offers had been signed to 
warrant the Secretary of Agriculture in announcing that 
the program would be put into operation. The results 
of that two-weeks’ period represent an achievement un- 
paralleled in the history of American agriculture. 

Here was a new and untried program of production 
control that depended upon the voluntary codperation 
of the farmers for its success. It had to be carefully 
explained by the 22,000 workers who presented it to the 
farmer. Inspections of the cotton land offered were re- 
quired. Yet within a period of two weeks, all these 
things had been done to the extent that made it possible 
for the Secretary to announce to the world that the 
initial effort was a success, that the plan would go into 
effect and be tried out. 

The achievement represented by those two weeks of 
effort has more significance than the immediate bene- 
fits extended participating producers. It is ample proof 
of the intelligence of the farmers as well as the 
possibilities for organized action in agriculture. Many 
of the leading workers in this campaign have said that 
one of the greatest benefits to be achieved from the two 
weeks’ intensive field work was the bringing together 
of outstanding farmers in the various communities, giv- 
ing them a definite program and permitting them to test 
their powers and capacities for united action. 

The way in which the farmers themselves have 
taken hold of this program and put it across war- 
rants the conclusion that a valuable nucleus has been 
formed that may well be the basis of further achieve- 
ment in the Cotton Belt. 
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\ JITH favorable weather it is not 
too late for planting the abandoned 
cotton acres and other available 

land. There is still time to secure grazing 
or hay from Sudan grass. Either Orange 
or Amber sorghum planted anywhere in 
the Cotton Belt up to August 1 to 5 and 
heavily seeded in rows three feet wide will 
furnish some good roughage. 





2. Both cowpeas and soybeans may still 
be profitably planted. Because of its earli- 
ness the New Era cowpea is recommended, 
with Whippoorwill only slightly later as 
second choice. German millet will produce 
a large quantity of feed on well prepared 
and fertile ground. Another satisfactory 
late hay‘crop is a mixture of a bushel of 
cowpeas and a peck to a half-bushel of 
Amber sorghum per acre. 

3. “I have planted some crotalaria to 


improve my soil. How much _ nitrogen 
will be added by each 1,000 pounds of 
green material turned under?” Crotalaria averages 
about one-half pound of nitrogen per 100 pounds 


of green matter. If 15 tons or 30,000 pounds is 
produced per acre there should be 150 pounds of nitro- 
gen, equivalent to about 925 pounds nitrate of soda. 


4. To cach peach tree, apply 1 to 1% pounds of 
a readily available nitrogenous fertilizer. This will 
aid in developing strong fruit buds for next year’s 
crop, and will make the trees strong and vigorous, and 
better able to withstand winter cold. Where a summer 
cover crop is not growing in the peach orchard, keep 
down weeds and grass till early September. Cut out and 
burn broken limbs. These broken branches make condi- 
tions ideal for shot hole bolers. 


5. Maryland tobacco growers are selling tobacco this 
year with the advantage of a new state law providing 
for universal tobacco grading service based on United 
States standard grades. This should be the rule in all 
states. 

6. This good August program is suggested by the 
Lincoln Times: “Swat the fly; tend the garden: go fish- 
ing; play some game; smile if you can; be good to your 
wife; don’t scold the children; dern the depression; 
don’t talk about your neighbor.” 

7. A sweet potato curing barn may be changed into a 
tobacco curing barn and serve both purposes, or a to- 
bacco barn may be used for curing potatoes. The cost 
is low. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1267 tells how. 


Hog, Poultry, and Dairy Reminders 

1. “What is the proper quantity of tankage to feed 
fattening hogs and how much corn will it replace?” On 
dry lot, one part tankage to 10 parts corn is correct. On 
reasonably good grass pasture, give one part tankage to 
12 of corn. On good legume pasture, give one part 
tankage to 16 of corn. A pound of tankage will replace 
approximately four pounds of corn. 

2. It is good business to properly feed and care for 
the hogs—one of our most dependable sources of cash 


HARVESTING AND CURING BRIGHT 


F THE many different jobs necessary to produce 
O a crop of tobacco, none are more important than 

harvesting and curing. We have seen many fine 
crops of tobacco ruined by carelessness in the harvesting 
and curing processes. It does not take much poor treat- 
ment to reduce the average value of the curing several 
cents per pound. On the other hand, a little extra care, 
even though it takes a little more time, pays good 
dividends. 

The method of harvesting has already been largely 
pre-determined by the method of topping. Experiments 
show conclusively that the best method of handling the 
crop to meet present market demands is to top the plants 
relatively high and prime off the leaves as they ripen. 

If high topped plants are harvested by cutting, the 
top leaves will be green; or if one waits until the top 
leaves are ripe, there will be wasting of the bottom 
leaves from overripeness. Even where tobacco is topped 
as low as ten leaves, it will usually pay to prime off the 
first three or four bottom leaves and cure them sepa- 
rately before cutting the rest of the stalk. Harvesting 
by pulling should begin as soon as enough of the first 
leaves are ripe to make a curing. It is easier to cure 
a slightly green leaf with good color than one which is 
overripe—and many Virginia farmers wait too. long 
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income from livestock. America today consumes about 
8 per cent more pork and lard per person than before 
the World War. If hog cholera is known to be within 
six to ten miles, better get serum at once and vaccinate 
every hog. Where sows are about to farrow, feed es- 
pecially well for six or eight weeks previously. This 
helps insure strong pigs. Old crankcase oil or one of 
the dips on the market will free hogs of lice. 


3. It ts a good practice to dehorn all cattle not in- 
tended for show purposes. Apply caustic potash or soda 
(obtainable in stick form from drug stores) just as soon 
as the little button appears, usually when the calf is 5 to 
10 days old. Clip away the long hair from over the but- 
ton, put a circle of vaseline around the horn, moisten the 
stick of caustic slightly, and rub vigorously on the but- 
ton until the flesh becomes -red and almost ready to 
bleed. Barely moisten the stick, as too much water 
may cause the material to run down in the calf’s eyes 
and injure them. 


4. “You have told us how to use nicotine sulphate on 
chicken roosts, but you have not told us how to apply 
it to an individual chicken when we don’t want to treat 
the whole house.” The Mississippi Extension Service 
advises: Part the feathers on each side of the chicken’s 
body under the wings, and also below the vent, and place 
one drop of nicotine sulphate (40 per cent) next to the 
skin, at each of these points. 


5. Frank Jeter reports that codperative selling of 
wool gave farmers of Graham County 9 to 15 cents 
more a pound. Pooled wool sold for 25 cents while out- 
side buyers were offering 10 to 16. 


6. A farnver coming into a Virginia egg grading 
station for the first time was disappointed to have only 
3 dozen out of his 30 dozen go into the top grade. The 
egg grader explained why and made some simple sug- 
gestions for improving practices. A month later the 
grading reports on this farmer’s eggs showed that 26 
to 28 dozen out of every 30 were going into top grade. 
It’s a pity that more of us do not learn so quickly ! 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V. P. I. 


before beginning to harvest. This results in poor color. 


It is also important to handle the tobacco very care- 
fully, for a bruised leaf never cures right. If the tobacco 
is harvested by pulling, the leaves should be placed care- 
fully on the sled and never piled in large bulks or packed. 
They should be tied in small bunches on the stick and 
hung carefully in the barn, allowing plenty of space 
between sticks for proper ventilation. Crowding never 
pays. If the tobacco is harvested by cutting, care should 
be taken not to crowd too many plants on the sticks and 
the sticks should be carefully laid on the ground with 
the butts of the plants facing the sun left until the leaves 
flop from wilting. They should then be hauled to the 
barn on specially made frames that allow the plants to 
hang in normal position. It is very hard to bulk green 
tobacco without bruising or tearing, and it will usually 
pay to make a special hauling frame if none is available. 


There is a tendency in some sections to neglect the 
growing crop as soon as harvest begins and the later 
part of the crop is often badly worm eaten and injured 
by sucker growth. Let's remember that tobacco should 


—Courtesy Minneapolis- Moline 


7. Here are three more of those Soup 
Carolina “Bright Spots”; Sumter farm. 
ers shipped 24 cars and 11 truck 
loads of hogs this spring—2,782 hogs 
weighing 375,319 pounds, netting the ship. 
pers $11,519.45. Oconee shipped eight car. 
loads poultry, netting $11,584.10—averag. 
ing 21% cents per pound above local mar. 
kets. Florence farmers report a good de 
mand for cured hams- 


8. Often just three or four hours spon 
in grubbing up weeds and sprouts and thea 
mowing will change a pasture in which no- 
body can take pride into one that gives the 
farmer a thrill of satisfaction every time 
he sees it. A clean pasture, free of weeds, 
sprouts, and washes, is one of the best ad- 
vertisements of a good farmer, and is worth 
acquiring just for its sheer comeliness and 
good looks. 

9. E. E. Bell, Jones County, N. C., re- 
ports that in 28 days cattle on his fertilized 
pasture gained 1,520 pounds while those on unferti- 
lized pasture gained only 814 pounds. There was no 
difference in the pastures, except part was fertilized 
March 4 with 400 pounds of 4-8-4. 





For Richer Lands, More Hay 


1. The recent drouth has made good farmers think 
more about cover crops to fill the land with humus, 
Experiments show that 100 pounds of sand can hold only 
25 pounds of water, and 100 pounds of clay soil 50 
pounds of water. On the other hand, 100 pounds of hu- 
mus—decayed organic matter—holds from 175 to 1% 
pounds of water or approximately twice its own weight, 
Practical demonstrations can be found on every farm 
during drouth. Whenever the crops stay green, investi- 
gation will show that there was humus holding the 
water. Maybe an old strawstack stood there, or an old 
hedge row or an old fence row or a ditch bank. 


2. Better not mow or graze kudzu until the third 
year. Two years’ growth is needed for it to become 
well established. 

3. It is none too carly to arrange for the sced supply 
for fall sowing. Those who do not have seed oats, rye, 
vetch, Austrian winter peas, hairy vetch, alfalfa, red 
clover, crimson clover, bur clover or such of these as 
we expect to sow will do well to get them soon. Corre- 
spondence with advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 
will determine the best place from which to buy. 

4. Now is the time to break land for fall-sowed al- 
falfa and similar crops. Late planting probably causes 
more failures than almost any other one thing. Sep- 
tember planting is best but unless the ground is plowed 
and harrowed in August weather conditions are likely 
to be such that they cannot be put in during Sep- 
tember. 

5. Soybean and grass hays are usually cut too late. 
While a little more difficult to cure, a better quality hay 
results if soybeans are cut when the pods are half . 
three-fourths grown. 


‘TOBACCO 


be wormed and suckered just as often during the late 
stages of growth as before harvest. 

It is practically impossible to give written directions 
for curing tobacco, as the procedure must vary with 
the crop. However, it may be said that tobacco curing 
is the work of a specialist and if one has not had practi- 
cal experience in this work, it will pay to employ a mao 
who knows the job. 


As soon as the curing process has been completed, 
the doors of the barn should be thrown open and the 
tobacco allowed to come in order as soon as possible. 
This may be speeded up by thoroughly wetting the bara 
floor. When the tobacco has gotten soft enough to 
handle without breaking, it should be bulked and kept 
in bulk until one is ready to strip and grade it for market. 
The proper condition for bulking is when the leaf handles 
without breaking but the leaf stem is still brittle. If 
the crop is “too high” in order when bulked, molding 
will result. If for any reason the tobacco is to be kept 
hanging in the barn after curing, the sticks should be 
packed close together on the tier poles and the ventilators 
and doors tightly closed to prevent too frequent change 
in condition. No matter how bright the leaves are whet 
cured, they will “run red” if allowed to stay in “high” 
order very long. 
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Refinement Evident in Every Detail 


Buick Gives More and Better Miles 
Wherever the Road May Lead! 


mk One of the things that make Buick such a 
Al} 





favorite among farm owners is the fact that they 
never have to pamper a Buick. \t has strength 
and stamina for any road and any job—rugged dependability 
—the capacity to give more and better miles. You have only 
to look at the record to know that Buick gives more miles. 
Many, many Buicks in all parts of the country have served 
their owners for 200,000 miles or more. And you have only to 
drive a Buick to know that it gives better miles, too. You'll 
find that Buick delivers greater, smoother power, due to a 
thirty-year-proved Valve-in-Head Engine; that it gives fiver 
riding comfort, due to its long wheelbase and Fisher Ventila- 
tion System; and that it serves more economically in the long 
run, due to the carefree dependability of every working part. 
Choose one of the twenty Buick body-types, available on 
liberal G.M.A.C. terms. You’ll be mighty glad you did, be- 
cause Buick is an investment that gives lasting satisfaction. 


When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them 








FAVORED ON A FAMOUS FARM 
Mr. Robt. H. Hazlett... owner of the 
5,000-acre Hazford Place, Eldorado, 
Kansas ... home of “the best large 
collection of pure-bred cattle of one 
man’s own production in existence” 

- owns several Buick motor cars. 


THROUGH LOTS AND FIELDS 


Mr. Henry K. Jarvis... hay, cattle, 
produce... Syracuse, N. Y.... “My 
work takes me over all kinds of roads, 
even through lots and fields, and my 
Buick bas never failed me. Have 
driven i# 177,791 miles to date.’? 


AT WORK IN THE OZARKS 


Mr. Dee S. Jenkins... Ava, Missouri 

. “I believe Buick is the best car 
built for service. Even use mine to haul 
lumber, feed and other products on 
my trailer. It has gone 173,337 miles 
and runs good yet.” 







VISIT THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, CENTURY OF PROGRESS - BUICK IS A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
































































































































































































Winter Lecumes: Som, Bumpers AND GUARDIANS 














EGUMES sowed in the fall are 
a. generally called ‘winter  leg- 
umes.” This, if their growth is 
considered, is a misnomer. Except 
during the very mildest winter or in 
the most extreme parts of the South, 
these so-called ‘“‘winter legumes” make 
little or no growth except in the fall 
and spring. In fact, unless some of 
them make considerable growth in the 
fall they are apt to be killed by hard 
winter freezes. 

There are three distinct purposes in 
growing the fall seeded legumes. The 
purpose generally in mind is for soil 
improving, because of the nitrogen 
these legumes are abe to get from 
the air and the green manure they 
furnish when plowed under. But they 
are of large benefit as cover crops by 
their protection to the soil from winter 
washing or erosion. The third useful 
purpose served by these legumes is the 
grazing they furnish or the hay they 
supply for the feeding of livestock. 


These legumes and their friendly co- 
workers, the bacteria which live on 
their roots and actually perform the 
act of taking nitrogen from the air, 
furnish a beautiful example of indi- 
viduals cooperating for the benefit of 
all. The legumes furnish a home for 
the bacteria, which live on their roots, 
where the bacteria have their home 
and are furnished food and water sup- 
plies from the sap of the legumes. As 





How the South is turning to winter legumes! 
showing pounds of winter legume seed planted in Alabama:— 


And what this does mean in richer lands! 
Carolina tests crimson clover turned under has increased corn yields 
the next year from 28.7 bushels per acre to 54 bushels; vetch turned 
under, from 33.2 bushels to 50.4 bushels! 





A bumper corn crop following vetch 


Look at these figures 


In continued North 





in the fall and to seed the follow. 
ing spring. After some of the seed 
have matured, cut the vetch for 
hay and many of the seed will be 
shattered out on the land for fy. 
ture seeding. Then turn the land 
and plant to some other crop.” 
As with other legumes no nitrogen 
fertilizer need be used, unless the land 
is very poor when a little nitrogen may 
pay, but most legumes respond to the 
use of some phosphorus. 


Crimson Clover, Austrian Peg 
c.. clover is one of the best 


soil improving legumes if a good 
stand is maintained until early spring 
when the growth from March to May 
is truly marvelous—as anyone will 
testify who has tried to graze it down 
during April. Owing to the fact that 
if sowed too early the young plants 
are apt to be killed by hot, dry weather 
and on the other hand unless the plants 
make a pretty good growth they are 
likely to be killed by a hard early 
freeze, crimson clover is not exten- 
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seeds well, it does not reseed itself, be- 
cause the seed germinate too early and 
the young plants cannot stand the 
summer heat. But seed are relatively 
cheap or they may be saved by thresh- 
ing the ripened crop, or by gathering 
the heads with a “stripper.’’ The rate 








compensation for all these services 
supplied by the legumes, the bacteria 
in return take nitrogen from the air in 
the soil and turn it over to their host, the legume plant, 
in a form for use by the plant in its growth. 

No other plant foods than nitrogen are added to the 
soil in the growing of legumes. The phosphoric acid, 
potash, and “lime” used, all must come from the soil. 
When the legumes are plowed under, these plant foods 
are returned to the soil and in a form which soon be- 
comes available for feeding the plants. 

The fall seeded legumes of widest adaptability in the 
South as a whole, are :— 


Crimson clover 
Red clover 
Melilotus (Sweet clover) 


Hairy vetch 
Austrian peas 
Bur clover 

In the northern parts of the South such as Virginia, 
Kentucky, Teftmessee, and where there is plenty of lime 
and the soils are fairly fertile, red clover is the most 
extensively used fall seeded legume. But in the Cotton 
Belt the vetches, Austrian pea, bur clover, and crimson 
clover have the widest field of usefulness. 

For our Southeastern States, in the Carolinas and 
Virginia, etc., hairy vetch, crimson clover, Austrian 
peas, and bur clover all seem well adapted, hairy vetch 
being probably more dependable on the lighter soils. In 
those sections just north of the Cotton Belt red clover 
is much used, but requires land of fair fertility and 
moderate lime supply. 


Don’t Forget Inoculation 


OR these legumes to grow best and do the most 

along the lines for which they are grown, there must 
be in the soil large numbers of the kinds of bacteria that 
live on their roots and gather nitrogen from theair. If 
the right kind of bacteria are already in the soil, no arti- 
ficial inoculation is needed. If not, then soil inoculation 
ts absolutely necessary. If the same legume (or one 
nurturing the same kind of bacteria) has done well on 
the soil within the last two years we may omit artificial 
inoculation, 

As for inoculation, please note that several legumes 
carry the same bacteria as follows :— 

1. Crimson clover and red clover inoculate for each other: 


2. Vetches and Austrian peas inoculate for each other; 
2. 


Bur clover, alfalfa and Melilotus (sweet clover) inocu- 
late for one another. 


All these legumes will grow on soils of fair fertility 
without the right kind of bacteria or inoculation, but 
unless the bacteria are in the soil and thrive on the roots 
of the legume, nitrogen is not taken from the air and the 
supplies in the soil are not increased. The only safe 
plan is to assume that the soil is not inoculated for the 
legume planted, unless this legume or one carrying the 
same bacteria has been grown successfully within the 





By TAIT BUTLER 


last two years. 
open to us :— 


Three methods of inoculation are then 


1. Probably the method generally most satisfactory 
to the farmer is to scatter evenly over the prepared land 
and immediately harrow in 300 to 500 pounds of soil 
from a field that has recently grown a good crop of the 
legume or one in the same group. 


2. Or the seed may be moistened with two parts of 
syrup and one of water or a thin glue solution, the in- 
oculated soil thoroughly mixed with the seed, all dried 
in the shade and sowed and covered as soon as possible. 


3. Or there is reliable inoculating material sold com- 
mercially and in using this the directions of the manu- 
facturers should be strictly followed. 


Let us reiterate that unless the soil is already inocu- 
lated, one of these three methods should be followed. 
More failures are probably due to the lack of inoculation 
than to all other causes combined. 


Vetch Best All-round Crop 


HERE are numerous varieties of vetch but hairy 

vetch is beyond question, the best adapted to the 
South as a whole for soil improvement. It stands winter 
freezes well and will grow well on the lighter soils too 
sandy for some other winter legumes. Since it reseeds 
itself from seed ripened in May and June, it may be 
sowed any time after August lin the northern part of 
Cotton Belt on to late October in the Lower South. The 
more sandy the soil and the drier the weather, the deeper 
the seed should be covered—two to three inches deep. 
If planted for soil improvement only it may be planted 
alone, but if to be used for grazing and hay, it is best to 
sow with oats or wheat. Or on thin land rye may be 
used. From 20 to 25 pounds of seed should be 
used per acre, but since the seed are rather expensive, 
15 to 20 pounds are more frequently used. If allowed 
to ripen seed and then plowed under every two years it 
will reseed itself. At the Holly Springs, Miss., Experi- 
ment Station the method used as described by Chas. T. 
Ames is as follows :— 


“Our method of handling the plant is to begin 
by seeding your cotton middles. Do not destroy 
the cotton stalks the first year, but allow them to 
remain standing to support the vetch. Hairy vetch 
will seed here the latter part of May. When the 
plants have seeded, turn the entire crop under and 
plant the land to some other crop as corn or sweet 
potatoes, etc. The next year this land can be planted 
to cotton. There will be a good growth of vetch to 
turn under in preparing land for cotton in the 
spring. Allow the vetch to come up in the cotton 


a 


of seeding is 20 to 25 pounds of hulled 
seed and 30 to 35 pounds of unhulled 
seed. 

The Austrian winter pea is a relatively new crop in 
the South, but is rapidly gaining in popularity because 
of its large growth on practically all clay and clay loam 
soils and its ability to resist winter freezes. It is prob- 
ably not equal to vetch on the lighter soils, nor is it quite 
as resistant to hard winter freezes, but in other respects 
none of the fall seeded legumes are more popular, 

It generally gives more certain stands than crim- 
son clover and usually gives a more complete stand than 
bur clover. The seed are larger than vetch and 30 
pounds per acre should be used, and even heavier seeding 
will probably pay. We say this because with all fall 
seeded legumes the greatest problem is sufficient mois- 
ture to bring them up early enough so that they will 
make sufficient growth to withstand winter freezes and 
with most of them there is danger of drouth and hot 
weather killing young plants if they come up too early. 


Bur Clover and Melilotus 


UR clover is used for early spring grazing and for 
soil improvement on the clay and loam soils all over 

the middle and southeastern part of the Cotton Belt. It 
is not as extensively used as vetch and Austrian pea and 
probably one reason is that it is difficult to get a com- 
plete stand over any considerable area. That is, the 
stand is likely to be patchy. It reseeds itself if not graz- 
ed too closely. Cleaned seed are available but in the 
Cotton Belt the burs are gathered from the ground and 
sold by the bushel of 11 pounds. Four to five bushels 
of burs are sowed per acre. When the burs are sowed 
there is usually enough inoculation carried with them. 

Melilotus alba (white sweet’ clover, a biennial) and 
Melilotus indica (a yellow annual) are two varieties used 
in the South but white sweet clover is much the more 
generally grown. White sweet clover, like alfalfa, re 
quires land well supplied with lime, but does not require 
as well drained nor as rich land as alfalfa. It is chiefly 
used as a grazing and soil improving crop, but if the 
stand is thick and it is cut before the stems get too tall, 
hard, and coarse, it makes a good hay resembling al- 
falfa in appearance, except for the strong odor and 
taste. Stock learn to eat it and it is nutritious as other 
legumes, but neither the green plants nor the hay is at 
first relished by grown animals. It may be sowed in the 
fall or early spring and the plants come to full maturity 
and make seed the second season, although it blooms 
some the first season. The plants make an early growth 
in the spring, and pasturing should begin when they are 
10 to 12 inches high. 

Sweet clover requires a firm seedbed. Twelve to 15 
pounds of scarified seed or double that quantity of ut 
scarified or unhulled seed are used. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING GENERAL MOTORS VALUES 











Eight-cylinder five-passenger Touring Coupe 











DEMAND NOT ONE OR TWO, BUT ALL 


Get every fine quality you want, and economize too! . . . Insist 
on distinctive Style, outstanding Performance, proved Dur- 
ability and moderate Price in the car you buy. ... The new 
Oldsmobiles are acknowledged Style Leaders—and remember, 
it's good economy to buy the Style Leader, for the longer a 
car stays modern in appearance the better it keeps its value. 
... When it comes to performance, the new Oldsmobiles 
will prove to you that they lead in that respect as well as 
in style. The brilliant 80-horsepower Six will do 75 to 80 
miles an hour—the 90-horsepower Eight will do 80 to 85, 
actual stop-watch speed. . . . Major advancements in engi- 


STYLE 


PRICE 


neering have increased the dependability which many owners 
consider Oldsmobile’s greatest achievement. In design, in 
materials, and in workmanship, the new Oldsmobiles are 
built to give full measure of that economical and dependable 
service which has won for Oldsmobile the reputation of “the 
car that owners recommend.” . . . In all respects, these are the 
most modern cars on the road, yet prices are greatly reduced 
. .- in fact, they are actually the lowest Oldsmobile prices 
in 10 years. . . . Visit your Oldsmobile dealer today! Let him 
appraise your old car while you enjoy a drive in a new one. 
BODIES BY FISHER ... CONVENIENT G. M. A. C. TERMS 


- OLDSMOBILE 68 - 


THE SIX 8745 and up THE EIGHT °845 and up... f. o. b. Lansing 


ALL CLOSED MODELS HAVE THE FISHER VENTILATING SYSTEM FOR YEAR ’ROUND DRIVING COMFORT 


PERFORMANCE- 
DURABILITY 
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Fortunate are our women readers 
in hazing several notable articles 
by Catherine L. Newton, associate 
professor of foods and nutrition at 
the Georgia Agricultural College. 
In a previous article she told what 
every woman ought to know about 
vitamins. Next article: “Feeding 
the Baby During Its First Year.” 





By CATHERINE L. NEWTON 


VERYBODY loves a baby! 


Especially, a smiling, happy baby—and a healthy 

baby, unless spoiled, is a happy one. Because 
the kind and the quantity of food a baby eats plays such 
an important part in controlling his health, every mother 
should study infant feeding so as to give her baby one 
of the very best heritages possible—an excellent physical 
start in life. 

The life of the baby really begins when the germ cell 
is fertilized and the embryo starts growing. This period 
of growth is a very important one in the life of both the 
mother and the child. Growth is slow at first. Only one- 
tenth of the weight at birth develops during the first five 
months of pregnancy. Some mothers feel that because 
they are eating for two during this period they should 
greatly increase the quantity of food consumed. But this 
is not true. If the diet has been adequate previously, 
there need be practically no increase during the first five 
months of pregnancy; a slight decrease in activity should 
allow enough food for the needs of the growing fetus. 
Too much food for the mother will cause a storage of 
fat in her body and tend to make childbirth more 
difficult. 

During the last four months of pregnancy the baby 
continues to make a gradual gain. But even then an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in the quantity of food eaten will be 
sufficient for the needs of the child. 


HE choice of foods is of especial importanre. Liberal 

quantities of body-building and body-regulating foods 
are essential. There are three important materials neces- 
sary in body-building, as follows :— F 

1. Protein of the very best quality for building 
muscle tissue, from such sources as milk, eggs, and meats. 


2. Calcium (or lime) for bones and teeth, from such 
sources as milk, cheese, fresh fruits, and vegetables. 


3. Blood-building material, especially iron, which 
may best be obtained from egg yolk, liver, and green 
vegetables. 

Nature has so provided that the baby’s body will not 
suffer unduly from a lack of these essentials even at the 
expense of the body of the mother. Frequently women 
are left with diseased teeth as result of pregnancy. This 
is due to a strain on the mother for the bone-building 
materia! of the child, and may be prevented by the use of 
liberal quantities of milk and foods rich in vitamin D, 
sometimes spoken of as the calcium helper. (See article 
on vitamins.) 

Tron is necessary, not only for the building of blood 
but also for providing a surplus for storage in the liver. 
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The newborn baby has enough iron stored to satisfy his 
needs during the first few months of life when his diet 
cousists of mother’s milk alone, which is low in iron. 

contain 
the ac- 


During pregnancy the mother’s dict should 
liberal quantities of foods helpful in regulating 
tivities of the body. Bulky foods keep the alimentary 
tract cleaned out. Foods containing acids help also to 
prevent constipation. Foods rich in one or more of the 
vitamins stimulate the appetite, promote growth, and aid 
in building resistance to diseases. 


REQUENTLY constipation is a complication during 

pregnancy. The pressure of the uterus on the intes- 
tine causes a retarded movement of the food and gives 
a poorer chance for elimination of waste. A decrease 
in the activity of the mother also tends to produce 
constipation. Such a condition must be avoided. The 
alimentary tract must be kept clear in order that poison- 
ous substances may be eliminated from the body of both 
mother and child. Constipation may usually be pre- 
vented by a carefully chosen diet including liberal quan- 
tities of coarse foods, such as turnip greens, lettuce, 
cabbage, celery, and bran; acid foods, such as prunes, 
oranges and other citrus fruits, apples, and buttermilk, 
and liberal quantities of water and liquid foods as bev- 
erages and soups. 

A period of nausea, and vomiting during the early 
stages of pregnancy is experienced by a majority of 
mothers. This is not serious unless it continues for 
weeks and is associated with complications. It is not a 
digestive disturbance but is due to an imperfectly estab- 
lished connection between the mother and the embryo 
through the placenta. When the connection has been 
established the nausea disappears. A little dry toast 


taken just before rising will frequently relieve the 
condition. 
A more serious symptom during pregnancy and 


one which may occur at any time during the nine months 
is the presence of albumin in the urine. The urine should 
be examined frequently by a competent physician and if 
albumin is present measures should be taken immediately 
for its correction. If allowed to continue, serious kidney 
diseases may develop. Meat and eggs should be restricted 
and if the condition persists, a diet of milk alone should 
be used until the condition is corrected. 

Foods rich in vitamins are useful not only in aiding 
in the elimination of waste, but also in helping to build 
and maintain a good state of health. Vitamin A aids in 
building resistance to diseases, and since it can be stored 
in large quantities by both mother and child, it should be 





eaten liberally. Cod liver oil, a valuable source of vita 
min A and also of vitamin D, is an excellent addition t 
the diet of the pregnant woman. Halibut liver oil cap- 
sules, while more expensive, have no disagreeable taste 
and have the same propertics. Butter, egg yolk, ani 
turnip greens with plenty of sunshine make a fairly gool 
substitute for cod liver oil, but if possible the oil should 
be provided in addition to them. 

Vitamin D helps calcium to build strong bones an! 
teeth. Many of the baby’s teeth are formed before birth 
and are in the jawbone of the infant. Most scientisis 
believe that for strong teeth, not only must the diet be 
rich in calcium and the calcium helper (vitamin D), bat 
it must also contain vitamins A and C. 

HE following summary gives the most important 

articles of diet for the expectant mother :— 

1. Milk in as liberal quantities as possible; a pint at 
the very least but preferably a quart or more daily. 
This may be a beverage at or between meals. May also 
be served in combination with other foods as custard, 
cocoa, simple pudding, or malted milk. 

2. Fruits, such as oranges, apples, prunes, or ay 
other easily digested fruit. In cases of disturbed diges 
tion, fruit juices may be substituted for whole fruit. 

3. Green vegetables, such as lettuce, celery, beans of 
cabbage. These may be served as salad, buttered, cream- 
ed, or in soup. 

4. A cereal, preferably one made from whole grail 
served as a breakfast food or in a simple dessert. 

5. Meat, fish, or a substitute 
a day. 

6. Butter, olive oil, or bacon 


as eggs or cheese once 


to provide energy. 

7. Cod liver oil, an excellent vitamin concentrate 

One cannot separate food habits from the other 
health habits for there is a close relationship amoms 
them all. We must recognize the effect of these on the 
use of food im the body. Exercise, rest, and recreatio! 
are essential to health. The pregnant woman should 
spend at least two hours in the open air each day 
preferably at some task not too difficult for her, # 
walking, caring for flowers or chickens, etc. She should 
not allow herself to become overfatigued as this might 
cause permanent injury. 

The state of one’s mind has its influence upon dige 
tion and upon the body’s use of food. Keep cheerful 
active, and happy, looking forward with eargerness © 
the coming of the baby. 
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FARM WOMEN ASKED TO HELP 
By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


ANY millions of dollars will be 

paid to the cotton farmers of the 
Southern States in the next few weeks 
for taking out of production a part of 
their cotton acre- 
age. 

What an oppor- 
tunity such money 
brings! To some 
it will seem mi- 
raculous, just if it 
had been picked 
up out of the field 
where it had been 
lost. It is true 
that such good 
fortune is in a measure a surprise but 
it is a very pleasant surprise for the 
money has been earned many times 





LOIS P. DOWDLE 


‘ever. The important thing to consider 


now is, what will the farmer do with 
this money and with the land which he 
releases from cotton? 

The farmer always talks over with 
his wife his plans for farming oper- 
ations. That gives the farm woman of 
the South an unusual opportunity to 
help this year because the question as 
to what to do with the acres that were 
originally planted in cotton and then 
taken out of production is an important 
one. One thing the depression has 
taught us is to be more nearly self- 
sustaining. If such acres are planted 
in feed or food crops the farm woman 
will need to help plan to save such 
crops for use next winter. Or it may 
be that this is exactly the right time 
to plant such land in soil building crops. 
Now is the time to work out a better 
balanced farm system and the woman 
can help no less than the farmer. 


Raise the Living Standard 

One of the most important tasks we 
now have is to see to it that what is 
gained by cash cotton rentals this sum- 
mer is not spent this fall and -winter 
for the things which the farm itself 
ought to produce. There should be no 
let-up in live-at-home activities just 
because cotton money is in sight. 

Finally, when the actual cash is in 
hand what will it go for? Women 
spend or direct the spending of a very 
large proportion of the wealth of the 
world. Perhaps this is just as it should 
be. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the farm woman of the South will 
direct the spending of most of the cot- 
ton rental money, and my hope is that 
most of this money will go toward rais- 
ing the standard of living of the farm 
family. 

In some instances debts must be paid. 
If that is the most imperative matter, 
then it is well that the money be used 
in that way. Perhaps the family car is 
entirely past using or is so nearly worn 
out that it would be real economy to 
buy a new one. An automobile has 
become a necessity on most farms. 
New tires may be needed for the pres- 
ent car. 


I feel very sure that many farm boys 
and girls who would not otherwise be 
able to do so will go to college this 
fall. Such money could not be spent to 
better advantage. 


What Does the House Need? 


_ Then there is the matter of improv- 
ing the house itself. Maybe a coat of 
Paint will save a big repair bill. Per- 
haps this is the time to knock out the 
Partition between the hall and the front 

droom so as to make a living room 
arge enough for the activities of all 
the family. Then a new rug and some 
extra furniture will be needed, or a 
Tadio may be purchased. Surely in no 





Way can money be spent to better ad- 


vantage in many farm homes. And 
such improvements will bring great joy 
to the boys and girls in those farm 
homes by providing increased oppor- 
tunity for social life, thus making the 
home ties a little stronger. 

Maybe the thing most needed is a new 
stove,a heater, or a refrigerator. Too 
long already the farm woman has had 
to use makeshifts. Because of the im- 
portance of producing more and better 
cash crops the woman has been content 
to let all the available money be spent 
for farm equipment. But after all, the 
farm exists only for the support of the 
home that is on it. And it is that we 
may live better that we strugele for 
greater returns from our farming 
efforts. 

The grandchildren of the farmers 
who plow up their cotton willl talk 
about the great event of the summer of 
1933. Little will be told about the 
efforts of the farm women in this time 
of emergency action, but upon them 
rests much of the responsibility for the 
final results of the campaign. Knowing 
farm women as I do I am satisfied 
that they will accept the challenge and 
act as they always do, in the interest 
of the entire family. 





House Ants Troublesome 
° OW can I get rid of house 
ants ?” 


Having discovered the nest of a col- 
ony, complete destruction is usually a 
simple matter. Just punch a hole in 
the nest, pour in one or two tablespoon- 
fuls of carbon disulphide, and cover 
the hole tightly. 


If the nests cannot be located, then 
the quickest way to get rid of them is 
by poisoning. A good poison may be 
made as follows: Dissolve 8 ounces 
of sugar in a pint of water and add 60 
grains of sodium arsenite. Boil, strain, 
and cool. Small sponges or bundles 
of rags are soaked in this poisoned 
syrup and placed about the house 
where the ants are giving trouble. The 
ants will eat some of this mixture and 
take some of it to their nest to feed 
their young. 

For several methods of getting rid 
of ants indoors and out, write to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and ask for 
a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 740. 





Free Canning Information 

LTHOUGH we have carried much 

information on canning in the col- 
umns of our paper this spring and 
summer, it is utterly impossible in the 
limited space at our disposal to cover 
all details to the entire satisfaction of 
our readers. The manufacturers of 
conning equipment and supplies whose 
advertisements appear in this and re- 
cent issues have many helpful ‘book- 
lets written by experts in this field. 
Such booklets are designed to give the 
home maker the specific help she needs 
and are free for the asking unless a 
price is stated. In writing for the 
booklets be sure to follow the address 
exactly as given, and if the booklet is 
numbered or lettered, give that also 
exactly as it appears in the advertise- 
ment, 





HE best way to deal with mildew 

is to prevent it. Air and sun cloth- 
ing frequently, and do not store it in 
damp, dark places during warm weath- 
er. Clothing which has been sprinkled 
for ironing and rolled up should be 
ironed within a few hours, 





You can make your garden last through the 
long winter months by canning fruits and 
vegetables now—in BALL Jars. Months 
later, when you want and need a balanced 
diet to secure necessary vitamins, your table 
will be supplied with these products—fresh 
and delicious as the day they left the garden. 
Prepare now for winter! 
There is a style of BALL Jar for every 
canning purpose. Insure against loss and 
spoilage by using these jars, favorites of 
housewives for half a century. 





ROUND and 
SQUARE SHAPES) 


Enter International 
Canning Contest 
Over $8,000 in Cash and 
Merchandise Prizes 
Write International Canning Con- 


test, Log Cabin, Aurora, Illinois, 
for a free Ball Jar, the official con- 
test jar, entry blank, prize list and 
instructions. You may win one of 
the more than 2,000 prizes. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THE BALL BLUE BOOK 


The BALL Blue Book, long recognized as the most complete instruc- 
tions for all methods of Home Canning and preserving—contains nearly 
300 recipes for canning all kinds of Fruits, Vegetables, Meats. 
Obtain a copy free by sending the coupon below accompanied with leaflet 
re packed in each box of BALL Jars. If you don’t 
have a leaflet, send a dime and coupon below, 









BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Muncie, Indiana. 
Please send me one copy of the latest 
edition of the BALL BLUE BOOK. I am enclosing 
(1 One Ball Jar Carton Enclosure, or 
(1 Ten cents in coin (Check the one sent) 
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in Half 


and Save Money. 





Make Your Own 
Soap With RED DEVIL LYE 


Women everywhere are saving. Many of them agree 


that making their own soap with Red Devil Lye is 
a sure method. With 5'2 lbs. of grease and fatty 
meat scraps ordinarily thrown away, plus only one 
can of Red Devil Lye—you have 10 lbs. of soap— 
superior in quality—a remarkable saving. Try mak- 
ing your own soap with Red Devil Lye, used over 


the years by millions of housewives. 


You will find Red Devil Lye indispensable for: Clean- 


ing clogged drainpipes, 
cleaning. 


sterilizing toilets, 


general 


Does your husband know of the big saving in using 
Red Devil Lye solution for: Cleaning barns and 
poultry houses, sterilizing dairy utensils and many 


other uses? Directions on every can. 
Established 1836 





B. T. BABBITT, Inc. . 


ress 


ED BE 


TN Bee 


- New York mee ™~ > ; 


(IL LYE) 





Blessed re- 
lief in 24 
hours guar- 
anteed or 


money back. “Dr. Platt’s RINEX Prescrip- 
tion’ relieves all the distress; sneezing; 
wheezing; itching eyes; runny nose; head- 
ache; that depressed feeling, or no cost. 
Equally good for Rose Fever, Nasal Catarrh, 
Head Colds, Asthmatic Cough. All druggists 
recommend it. $1, on guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money back promptly. TRIAL OF- 
FER: Send 10c for 24-hour trial to Rinex 
Laboratories, 1318 W,. 80th St,, Cleveland, O. 




















ADVERTISING PAYS 


when it reaches those who are interested in the 
products for sale. This is especially true for the 
advertisers in The Progressive Farmer-Southern 
Ruralist who are reaching over 850,000 farmers 
in the South. They find a ready market for 
their products. You, too, will find the pages of 
unsurpassed advertising medium for your wares. 




















Our advertising columns offer you a medium of sale 


or purchase that is without parallel in the South. | 




















































































NEW 
LIGHT-WEIGHTS 
IN THE FASTEST 
SHOOTING GUN 


Ail @ Me duck gunner’s favor- 

1 ite, Remington Model 11 
Autoloading Shotgun, is now 
made in 16 and 20 gauges as 
well as 12. Skeet shooters 
made it the standard gun for 
their exacting sport, and this 
tipped off the upland hunters 
who are keen for light weight, 
fast swing and accurate pointing. 
| These guns are chambered for 234 
inch shells which step the 16 into 
the 12 gauge class and make 
the 20’s shoot like 16's. 

The autoloading action of 
the Model 11 allows you to 
fire five shots as fast as you 
can pull the trigger, and it 
also serves.as a shock absor- 
ber to reduce the recoil—tess 
whip-up after the shot. For 
those who do not want a 
gun that shoots five times 
a without reloading, there is 
the “Sportsman” Model, with 
it. three shots — the aristocrat 
Wee. of shotguns. 

° ) See the Model 11 and the 

r B| 4 








“Sportsman” at your deal- 

~ er’s, and write us for de- 

scriptive folders. Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


- MODEL 11 
AUTOLOADING 
~ SHOTGUN 
12, 16and 20GAUGES 
Now only 
: 40 


* < Including tax 




































ASTHMATIC 


SUFFERERS —GET QUICK RELIEF 


Thousands rely on pleasant smoke vapor of 
Dr. J. H. Guild’s Green Mountain Asthmatic 
Cempound. Quickly soothes and relieves parox- 
ysms of Asthma. Standard remedy at all drug- 
gists. Powder form, 25 cents and $1.00. Cigarette 
form, 5@ cents for 24. FREE TRIAL package 
of 6 cigarettes sent on request. The J. H. Guild 
Co., Dept. MM12, Rupert, Vt. 


DR. GUILD’S fstiwaric compounn 
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ALLIGATOR 
STEEL BELT LACING 


Tris is the powerful, long lived belt j 


Jacing used by farmers everywhere. Rec- 
ommended by agricultural schools and 
makers of belting and farm implements. 
Easy to put on and “stays put.” Keeps 
bele ends from opening up. Sold by 
hardware and implement stores. Look for 
the Alligator stamped on the lacing. 
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f : RANT lighted 


his own cigar and tilted 
his camp chair back on 
two legs with the air of 
one who didn’t 

care in the world. 


“ 


have a 


A good soldier ever is a direct talk- 
er, and we are soldiers,’ Morales an- 
swered in his flutelike voice. “My best 
terms are these :— 

“Anmesty for you three Americans, 
and the American lady, with an escort 
to the border.” 

Grant commented 
“What about the 
officers—Lastra 


“Fair enough,” 
without enthusiasm. 
other commissioned 
and Companiero, for instance ?’ 

“Their case is different,” Morales 
answered, promptly, and with rock- 
hard finality. “The best that I can 
promise for them is a fair trial before 
a military court. 

“For the men, I promise that only 
those among them who have been in- 
volved in unfortunate affairs of this 
kind before will suffefserious harm. | 
have full authority from my govern- 
ment to state—” 

“Beg pardon, General, but you need- 
n’t take the trouble to state it,’ Grant 
cut him off. ‘My fate shall be the fate 
of my officers and privates. 

“Besides,” he went on, as one of his 
“hunch” ideas began taking shape in 
his desperately groping mind. “I can 
see no reason why you should lay down 
terms to me, anyway. I haven't asked 
for mercy—have no reason to.” 

“The reasons are right over there,” 
Morales answered, smoothly, pointing 
through the parted tent flap to Collado 
Chico. 

“Your reasons are entirely uncon- 
vincing, and I’m ready to fight it right 
out to a finish,” Grant came back with- 
out hesitation. 


IS big idea was more strongly 

etched on his mind, now. 

“Now you're talkin’,” Jim Moon 
grunted. : 

It was the rancher’s first speech of 
the parley, and he could not have back- 
ed Grant’s hand in a better way. 

Impressed somehow, Morales turned 
to look questioningly at his officers. 

“My friend, Grant, is a notorious 
bluffer,” Garcia purred. 

*So-0.?” 

Grant smiled with quiet confidence 
and stepped to his camp desk. Jerking 
open the drawer, he pulled out Gas- 
pardo’s message—the message which 
promised to wipe Morales’ artillery and 
reserves out at Grant's signal. He 
started to present the paper, then with- 
drew it to say: “Before reading this, 
though, I should like you to know that 
I have recognized you, General Morales 
—or Beltran, as you called yourself 
when you came singing into our camp 
over by Buena Vista. 

Being soldiers, both of us know 
what happens to a soldier who goes into 
the opposition camp, not in uniform.” 


“ 


Plainly uneasy, but game enough, 
Morales mustered a smile as he said: 
“T trust I need not remind you that | 
came here under a flag of truce.” 


“This time,” Grant rejoined with 
ominous frigidity, as he passed the note 
across. 


” 


Already uneasy, Morales’ face 
flushed, then paled, as he read 
aloud in a voice that trembled more and 
more as he proceeded: 

“When you are ready for me to de- 
stroy him, dip the flag in front of your 
headquarters three times,” he finished, 


‘WORDS 


By G. W. BARRINGTON 








NEXT MONTH— 
“STORMY JORDAN” 


After a long, long story, a 
short, short story—a story 
complete in one issue. And 
after a story of Mexico, a 
story of America and the 
Seuth. You'll enjoy the 
humor in Terrell Cline’s 
story of Alabama ‘Negro 
life, “Stormy Jordan.” 











and Grant’s quiet smile broadened as 
he noted that Morales clutched the 
edge of the flimsy table as he eased 
himself slowly back into his chair. 


BUNDLE of dynamite on the field, 
*~ a sagacious councilor for one of 
his years, Morales was ambitious. And 
the stake was a heavy one—reputation, 
promotion hanging in the balance. Aft- 
er all, what mattered a few unimpor- 
tant concessions which only clipped 
pride temporarily ? 

A complete victory, cloudless, cele- 
brated arrogantly, would be preferable, 
of course. Yet this big, forceful, in- 
domitable Americano, so confident, so 
easy mannered, so— 

“T have reminded you 
that the Senor Grant is a 
bluffer,”” came 
Garcia’s sneering voice. 
“How do we know he 
isn’t bluffing now ?” 


noto ious 


“J vive you my solemn word of honor 
that the note you have just read is a 
bona fide communication from Gas- 
pardo—and the last dictated by him to 
me,” Grant assured Morales. 

He rose and opened the flap wider, 
that they might see him grip the flag 
halyards. 

“Tf any doubt exists, just say the 
word and we'll have the big demonstra- 
tion when I dip this flag three times.” 

“That's the stuff,” reiterated Jim 
Moon, the staunch backer. 

Still dubious, with stormy-faced Gar- 
cia scoffing openly at his hesitancy, 
young Morales was considering a de- 
fiant reply when above the cliff wall to 
westward showed the flash of a last 
message Hurst was sending—a notice 
that he was coming in. 

“Gaspardo grows impatient,” ready 
minded Grant observed, untangling the 
twisted halyards with ominous care. 

Morales paled and trembled under 
the strain of a decision which must 
come at once, with his future fulcrum- 
ed on it. 

Pride, ambition, the will to succeed 
without temporizing, lashed him toward 
resistance, while native caution pre- 
scribed the compromise which might 
be effected without dishonor. 

Buena 
seat 


That triumphal entry into 
Vista! The enticing Iure of a 
there! 


Morales a dictator, claiming or 





lsaving lives by 


nod ! 


a head 
His band playing 
on the dreamy plaza, while 
the citizenry paid 
age—reluctant or 
wise! 

It was a heavy prize to relinquish, 
yet 

“Well?” 

Watching, noting, atremble inwardly 
as the other was outwardly, Grant in- 
jected a light tinge of impatience into 
the calm assurance of the single word, 


hc m- 
other- 





For Morales slumped suddenly back 
into his chair to murmur with pathetic 
resignation: “Perhaps, after all, I drew 
my terms too harshly. Does the Senor 
have a basis of agreement in mind?” 

Grant stepped inside the tent—as 
hard put to conceal his delight as he 
had been to hide his perturbation a 
moment before. 


“T have 





and a very definite one.” 
“Perhaps then, at a council in my 
camp tonight—” 

“At a council right now, and right 
here.” 

Grant dropped easily into the com- 
fortable role of dictator. At the camp 
desk, he scribbled -busily, speaking 
aloud what he wrote: 





Complete’ amnesty is granted in the name 
of the Government to any and all in 
Grant’s command, on condition that hos- 
tilities cease upon the signing of this 
agreement. 

General Benigno Garcia, 
sorable and tyranical rule ‘ 
ment of Northern Tamaulipas has been the 
direct cause of the riotous unrest there, is 
relieved of command, and dismissed from 
the service. 





His swart, pitted face 
a thunder cloud lanced by 
the hot from his 
angry eyes, Garcia turned 
his chuffy back to glower 
out through the — flap 
while Grant scribbled and read on:— 


flames 


Colonel E. Lastra, until now attached to 
the army of the Revo.ution, with the regi- 
ment he commands, is hereby enlisted in 
the army of the Republic, in the capacity 
of Commandante of the fortress of Casa 
Mata, at Buena Vista. 





“A happy arrangement which adds a 
loyal force to the army,” Morales com- 
mented, wistfully anxious to muster 
reasons to bolster his acceptance oi the 
terms. 


“Q\URE! You're in luck, Morales! 

The Presidente will take pride in 
you as a diplomatist, as well as a war- 
rior! 

“It is understood, of course, that you 
have authority to guarantee these con- 
ditions ?” 

“The fullest. But what 
have I that Gaspardo will—” 


assurance 


“Siegen right here. I'll have a dupli- 
cate ready in a minute. As to Gas- 
pardo, I pledge you my sacred word of 
honor that the Lone Eagle wil! be back 
in his native hills, with his army dis- 
banded, before you have reached the 


coast—another laurel leaf for your 
wreath, General. 
“That one signed, eh? All right, 


here’s the other. 


“Send word to Gaspardo, Moon—and 
relieve the camp from guard duty. 


“Another thing. Spread word among 
the men that peace with honor has 
come, and no more trenches need be 
dug in Tamaulipas.” 


GNORED by Grant, bidden a con- 
strained good-bye by the departing 
Morales, Garcia, the repudiated, the 
disclaimed, stood before the little tent, 


(Concluded on page 23) 





beaten but implacable. 
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“Thou Shalt Not” 

By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 
A N INTERESTING story comes 
LX out of modern China. General 

Kai-shek, at the capital, Nan- 
has had erected for the officers in 
the Chinese army a recreation club 
house. The name of the club is “The 
Officers’ Moral Endeavor Associa- 
tion.” The rules of this club read like 
a graph from the ancient laws of 
Moses. Among them are these :— 





‘Do not drink; do not smoke; do 
not borrow money; do not covet for- 
tune; do not falsely represent your- 
self; do not be proud; do not be lazy.” 
Gen. Chiang is a Christian, and these 
rules are warmed-over precepts from 
the teachings of Confucius. 


114 


While these advices are negative in 
character, they represent +he rather 
leisurely spirit by which the Chinese 
have evolved their Golden Rule, “Do 
not do to another what you would not 
want done to you.” 


This Chinese general has found out 
that alcohol makes a poor soldier 
poorer, and that tobacco has little, if 
any, value to the smoker. He has the 
idea that borrowing is usually an abet- 
ment of small gambling, and_ that 
Franklin expressed the truth when he 
wrote in Poor Richard’s Almanac, 
“Who goes a-borrowing goes a-sor- 
row.ng.” General Chiang knows that 
lying is a moral liability, and that cov- 
etousness is the father and mother of 
modern wars. He also believes that 
false representation of oneself is a 
missing of life’s high mark, that pride 
is weaker than humility, and that lazi- 
ness opens the door to nothingness. 
|e 

It is ever good to express the nega- 
tives in human action up to a certain 
point. There are sins that destroy, 
even by the slightest touch, most that 
is fair and beautiful in the soul. Every 


shalt not.” I can never forget an in- 
cident in my extreme childhood. A 
drunken man was reeling down the 
lane in front of my father’s home, and 
my grandfather said, “When you grow 
to be a man, never touch whiskey.” I 
have ever been grateful for that nega- 
tive suggestion. Mothers and fathers 
need greatly to point out to little chil- 
dren the danger and poisons which at- 
tack all people, especially young peo- 
ple. 
104 


However, I am more interested in 
the Golden Rule as Christ stated it. 
He made it positive. “As ye would 
that men should do to you, do you even 
So to them.” The idea of doing no evil 
to others may be carried so far that we 
will do nothing to them. 


Go: ness should always be posi- 
tive. In fact, when a young man or 
woman assumes the positive attitude 
of being and doing good, he is thereby 
Prevented from mental commerce with 
evil ideas and ideals. My ideal Chris- 
tan is one who aggressively carries 
on the good life, thus preventing evil 
from sowing his heart with the seed 
of poison. 


Last week [ addressed two hundred 
high school boys, and I tried to show 
them the strategy of defeating evil 
by doing its opposite, rather than by 
Counting themselves good because of 
the bad things ‘which they refrained 
from doing. 


4 Little Willie, asked by his teacher, 
hat is your last name?” replied, 
Willie Don't.” The Willies and 
arys who are reared upon the per- 
Petually negative diet of “Don’t” will 





n°? morally anemic. 


great teacher has begun with “Thou’ 


OILS e 


The United States Government has just 
awarded to Sinclair for the third successive 
year the larger part of the annual contract 
for supplying lubricants to the Navy and 
other Government Departments. This includes 
not only the oils for all battleships, sub- 
marines, destroyers and Navy airplanes on 
the Atlantic seaboard — but also the oils for 
motor cars, trucks, tractors, machine shops 
and other equipment operated by important 
Government departments in thirty-six states. 
The Government received proposals from 
various oil companies. Both quality and price ° 
were considered in making the formal award 


which is based on the lowest service cost per 
gallon. Sinclair has also received an award 
from the War Department covering 231,800 
gallons of Sinclair Aircraft Oil to be used 
in United States Army Air Corps equipment. 





The nearest Sinclair agent or dealer can supply 
you with a complete line of high quality petroleum 
products—Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil—Sinclair 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil—Sinclair Tractor Oil— 


Sinclair Gasoline —Sinclair Super-Flame Kerosene 


— Sinclair Cup & Axle Greases — Sinclair P. D. insect 
spray—Sinclair Stock Spray—Sinclair Farm Oil. 





Tune in Monday evenings... 39 NBC Stations—SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 





GREASES - 


GASOLINE 


e KEROSENE 

















the Railroad Car., 


LITTLE GIANT 
LIME SPREADER 


Here is a better lime spreader. It’s a trailer type. 
One man moves it easily from one wagon to another 
—no tools necessary. Simply attach LITTLE 
GIANT to wagon, Haul limestone from the R. R. 
Car and spread it on the field. Little Giant 
eliminates 2 extra, unnecessary shovelings. Can’t 
clog. No chain, sprockets or attachments. Extra 
rere, paste. Covers 1 rod wide. Write for FREE 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 


326 McLun Street, Bloomington tlinois. 











RED LETTER DAYS 


Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Ameri- 
can Country Life Association, and Institute 
on National Policies Affecting Rural Life, 
Blacksburg, Va., August 1-4. 


North Carolina State Grange, Lexington, 
N. C., September 27-28. 

Virginia State Grange, Luray, Va., Oc- 
tober 26-28. 

“Century of Progress” Exposition, 
World’s Fair, Chicago, June 1-November 1. 

World’s Grain Exppsition, 
Canada, July 24-August 5. 

Farmers’ Week at Chicago World’s Fair 
—August 13-19. 

Virginia Holstein Breeders’ Summer Pic- 


Regina, 


aic, Meadow Farm near Orange, Virginia, 
August 9. 

North Carolina Branch Station Picnics 
Swannanoa Test Farm—August 17. 
Rocky Mount—August 10. 
Willard—September 14. 
Oxford—August 3. 

Statesville—August 24. 

Tobacco Market Openings 

Georgia—August 1. 

Eastern North Carolina—September 2. 
South Carolina—August 15. 

Middle Belt—September 19. 

Old Belt—September 26. 

Dark Virginia Belt—November 7. 
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Always a Warm 
Welcome for Good 


Soda Biscuits 


Browned to the right rich shade, 
flaky and light, good soda biscuits 
always win a warm welcome... you’ll 
hear the echo, “‘Another biscuit, 
please.”’ Be sure, however, when mak- 
ing biscuits, to use_the leavening 
chosen by the best cooks, Baking 
Soda with sour milk. 

When cooking, you'll find it helps 
to have the most recent recipes, 
tested by experts in our own labora- 
tory kitchen. Just mail the Economy 
Coupon below and a free copy of our 
cook book will be sent to you. 

Baking Soda, either Arm & Ham- 
mer or Cow Brand, is not only a 
necessity in the kitchen; it is also 
helpful throughout the home. Keep 
two packages: one in the kitchen, one 
in the medicine cabinet. Our Baking 
Soda is obtainable everywhere for 
just a few cents in a sealed container. 
Your grocer has it, order some today. 










































MAIL THE 
ECONOMY 












DWIGHESS 
H-30 \ 
Koes” PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK . 


° WN 
DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA oN 


ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS 
(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 
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CE cream, perhaps the best of sum- 

mer desserts, does not depend on a 
mechanical refrigerator or even on a 
freezer. It can be made in a tub or big 
bucket or lard can. 


Of course there is some difference in 
the way in which ice cream is made if 
it is not to be churned or stirred. Usu- 
ally the mixture must be richer, or it 
must have some base such as gelatin 
or ice cream powder to keep it from 
becoming full of hard ice crystals. 
When it is whipped, heavy cream holds 
in air and the fat is evenly distributed. 
This fact itself helps to make the ice 
cream smooth. If the heavy cream 
seems too rich for hot weather, it may 
be diluted with evaporated milk or 
thin cream, the whites of eggs may be 
beaten stiff and combined with the 
cream, rich milk may be thickened with 
gelatin, or a custard may be made using 
sugar, eggs, and milk. In all these des- 
serts the proportion of sugar should be 
kept low. 


A Good Cream Recipe 


The cookbooks will call it a mousse 
but it is ice cream right along, as is a 
parfait. The thing to remember is how 
to freeze the cream because of course 
that part of the job must be done 


differently. 
PLAIN MOUSSE 
1 cup very heavy 14 cup sugar (scant) 
cream 2 egg whites 

1 cup thin cream or Dash salt 

rich milk % teaspoon vanilla 
1 tablespoon granu- 

lated gelatin 


Soak the gelatin for 5 minutes until 
soft in a little of the thin cream. Melt 
over hot water. Add the remainder of 
the thin cream and the sugar and stir 
until dissolved. Put aside to chill. 
Whip the double cream. When the 
mixture containing the gelatin has be- 
gun to thicken, beat it to incorporate 
air. Add the vanilla and fold in the 
whipped cream and the egg whites 
beaten stiff with the salt. 


MOLDED ICE CREAM 


Instead of the gelatin as the thick- 
ener you may use 1 tablespoon of flour 
moistened with a little of the thin 
cream or milk, add if to the remaining 
milk, and heat to boiling. Combine 
with the whipped cream and other in- 
gredients. 


Or prepare a custard of the rich 


milk, 3 egg yolks, and the sugar. Cool, | 


beat, and add to the whipped cream and 
other ingredients. 

Or use 1 cup evaporated milk instead 
of the rich milk or thin cream. Chill, 
beat until light and frothy, and combine 
with the whipped cream and other in- 
gredients. 

Chocolate, burnt almond, % cup 
strong coffee, peppermint, or a cup of 
crushed peaches or berries may be add- 
ed to flavor the mixture. 


Freezing Without a Freezer 


Put the ice cream in any kind of 
mold that has a very tight fitting cover. 
If nothing better is at hand it may be 
a coffee can or a small bucket. Have 
the mold clean and cold. Spread a 
piece of wax paper over the top. Fit 
down the lid over the paper and cover 
the crack with a strip of cloth dipped 
in melted paraffin. You need have no 
fear then of salt water getting in. Now 
place the mold in an ice packed tub or 
pail. The ice should be cracked fine 
and even. Use coarse salt; regular ice 
cream salt is best. Three parts of ice 
to one part of salt is needed for this 
freezing. And be sure you have a layer 
of ice and salt all around the mold, 
underneath it, and on top of it. Allow 
to stand undisturbed for two or three 
hours or longer. During the freezing 
you may need to pour out the water 
and repack with ice and salt. 

When ready to serve, take the mold 
out, wipe it off with a clean, dry cloth 
to remove all traces of salt, and let 
stand for 14 or 20:seconds in a warm 
place. Then the cream will slide out 
easily onto the chilled serving plate. 


*T CANNOT AFFORD TYPHOID” 
By: M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 


HORTLY after I began practicing 

medicine I was called to a young 
Negro man who was quite ill. His 
temperature ran to a high level. Soon 
he became delirious. His young wife 
was scared no less than his doctor. A 
consultant was called, but within a 
week or 10 days my patient was buried. 
He left nothing except a young widow, 
an uncultivated crop, and debts. His 
doctor’s bills were never paid. 


called to see a 
young white woman whose husband 
was a “share cropper.” The house, a 
poorly constructed affair, was almost 
void of furniture. They were very 
poor. The landlord was furnishing a 
small quantity of food upon which they 
were trying to live while making a 
crop. The young woman was quite ill, 
her fever high, her headache and nau- 
sea severe. Before many days a diag- 
nosis of typhoid fever was clearly evi- 
dent. A consultant was called. All 
possible seemed to have been done, but 
within a fortnight a young widower 
possessed nothing except “accounts 
payable’ which he was unable to meet. 


Soon after I was 


‘ 


A third case was treated by me dur- 
ing the same summer. The patient was 
a rather enterprising housewife with a 
large family, and not at all well-to-do. 
After desperate effort she was spared. 


Three cases and two deaths—this 
was a poor record for a young ambi- 


tious doctor. Also he was made finan- 
cially poorer because of considerable 
expense and no pay from two and only 
small receipts from the third. Then I, 
the young ambitious doctor, really 
came to my senses. I ordered typhoid 
vaccine from the State Board of Health 
and inoculated, without charge, all who 
would accept this service. 

Even in good times people cannot 
afford to have typhoid fever. It kills 
about one out of ten of its victims, and 
leaves many others crippled for months 
or years. It is an expensive disease. 
Scarcely any case costs less than $100, 
and often the expense is much more. 


The prevention of typhoid is rather 
simple—(1) sanitation and (2) vaccina- 
tion. All water for drinking purposes 
should be free of contamination. Pos- 
sibly 90 per cent of cases where traced 
to their source of origin are found to 
be the result of polluted water, con- 
taminated milk or food. The careless 
disposal of human excreta is the usual 
cause of the infection of milk and water. 
Surface privies and flies contribute to 
the contamination of milk and other 
foods. The filthy habits of the fly are 
well known. As for inoculation, prob- 
ably none of our readers are ignorant 
of its beneficial effects. I have already 
been inoculated at regular intervals 
with anti-typhoid vaccine. I cannot 
afford to have typhoid fever. It’s too 
dangerous and expensive for me. 




































Washington offers greater opportunities 
to the sightseer, business man and 
poljtician than ever before. The pleasure 
of their trip here will be enhanced by 
stopping at this delightful hotel. Only | 
two blocks from the Capitol and Union | 
Station. 





Homelike Cooking Moderate Rates 


Chas. L. Hutchinson, Mgr. 


Capitol Park Hotel 


Union Station Plaza, Washington, D. C, 








Next time vou buy 
calomel ask for 


TRADE MARK REG. 





The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. 

10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 











Coleman 4. —=s 
SELF-HEATING IRON 


Reduce your ironing time one-third . . . yout labor 
one-half! Iron any place where it’s cool... out om 
the porch or under a tree. No carrying of iron from 
stove to board. It’s entirely self-heating. No co 
or wires. Operating cost only 4%4¢ an hour. 

Write for Free Illustrated Folder with price and 
we will send you name of nearest dealer. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE C0: 


Dept. PG301, Wichita, Kans. ; Chicago, IIl.; Los A’ 
5 Philadelphia, Pa.; or Toronto, Ont., Canada (38) 


Sed 























DRESS GOODS 










FE BARGAIN! -THIS MONTH ¢ 
Oy BS EXTRA 97 


Binghams, Percales, Prints, Volles 
Shirtings, Crepes, 
New goods direct to youast big a 
Latest colors, 4 yards of each oF 
New patterns, fine quality for eetmal 
SEND NO MONEY 97c, piosaier 
cents delivery charge. 20 yards res 
$1.29, prepaid, money with Laban 
isfaction guaranteed or mone 
EASTERN TEXTILE COM 

Dept. N-46 Greenfield, Mas® 
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$65 STONES, $17, Freight Paid. “Whole 
Free, Genuine Marble or Granite. 4 
sale’ Catalog Free. U. $. MARB 

GRANITE CO., Dept. R-AE. Onec®, © 
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By 
SALLY 
CARTER 





My poor old feet are tired and hot, 
What shall I do about it? 


There’re 


“doggy ways” 


- yes, quite a lot— 


Read this and never doubt it! 


CARE OF THE FEET 


~~ standing on your feet 
while preserving, canning, and 
doing housework, or taking a vacation 
in the city or at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, life is simply no fun if your 
feet hurt. 

Wherever you are, your feet are 
faithful servitors that are worth their 
weight in gold, no matter how big they 
may be. As such they surely deserve to 
be treated with consideration. Straight, 
fine, well shod feet are a real beauty 
asset, too, whether they appear in shoes 
or in bathing sandals that reveal their 
contour and skin. 

Of course your mother should have 
begun the beauty-care of your feet 
when you were a baby, by seeing that 
you never, never had any except per- 
fectly fitted shoes. And your shoes to- 
day are still the most important item 
in foot care. 

The Kind of Shoes to Wear 

Never, never wear out old dancing 
or dress-up slippers around the house. 
Buy dress shoes that are comparatively 
cheap and spend most of your money 
on your everyday shoes. Have two 
pairs and wear one pair one day and 
the other the next. You'll save wear 
and tear on your shoes and on your 
feet this way-—and both will last much 
longer. 

Have your shoes carefully fitted so 
that they do not cramp your foot any- 
where, yet support each part well. Too- 
big shoes are almost as bad as _ too- 
small ones. Hee!s nowadays may be 
sensible and stylishly beautiful at the 
same time. 

If your arches are weak, go to an 
orthopedist and tind out what to do be- 
fore the arches are flattened or broken. 
If you cannot afford to have spec’al 
supports made, ask your orthopedist to 
recommend one of the good arch-sup- 
porting shoes. Do not buy stock arch 
supports and put them in your shoes 
yourself except under your orthope- 
dist's direction. 

For weak arches and ankles, exer- 
cises have often proved to be all that is 
needed to give them new strength and 
suppleness. Attention to your posture 
in standing and walking is important 
if you would keep your feet in good 
condition. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
offers two helpful booklets—Ten Com- 
mandments of Good Posture (5 cents) 
and Shoes and Healthy Feet (10 cents). 
The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, Boston, Mass., offers 
free on request Watch Your Feet and 
Good Posture as a Business Asset. 
These leaflets will prove valuable in 
any home, 


For Happy Feet, Try This— 

Even if there is nothing wrong with 
your feet, they may become hot and 
swollen and uncomfortable during the 
dog days,” so that your ordinary shoes 
feel tight, and every slightly calloused 
Spot or tiny corn cries out for help. So 
take care of them for comfort’s sake 
and for beauty’s sake, too, for nothing 


makes deeper, some disagreeable wrin- 
kles in the face than aching feet. 

When your feet are hot and tired 
and perspiration soaked, bathe them 
with a good medicated soap in warm 
water with baking soda, borax, or alum 
added. Rinse with cool or even cold 
water. Wipe carefully between the 
toes as dampness there causes soft 
corns, 

Next massage your feet with cold 
cream or one of the special foot balms 
which contain soothing, cooling men- 
thol. Wipe off the cream, then powder 
with talcum, or antiseptic foot powder 
or the same deodorant you use for un- 
derarm daintiness. 

You'll feel like a new woman after 
such foot treatment! You'll want to 
dance instead of drag; run instead of 
walk. 

Wear white hose around the house 
in summer as they are much cooler. 
Change to clean hose often, especially 
when you suffer from perspiring feet. 
You may even wear white ventilated 
sandals, too. Sprinkle the inside of your 
shoes with talcum or deodorant pow- 
der when you put them on and take 
them off. 


Corns and Ingrowing Nails 


Just after soaking your feet is the 
best time for a pedicure. That doesn’t 
necessarily mean rose-red polished 
nails a /a Palm Beach! Trim your toe- 
nails carefully so as not to cut to the 
quick. If you have ingrowing nails 
(you won't have if you wear your shoes 
wide enough), do not cut the nail off 
at the sides. Instead cut a deep nick 
in the center of the nail. As the new 
nail grows, it will pull away from the 
sides to fill this nick and thus relieve 
the pressure which causes the nail to 
grow in. 

Most people use a razor blade to 
trim calluses and corns. Be very care- 
ful not to “draw blood,” and if you do, 
to apply an antiseptic to prevent infec- 
tion from setting in. It is much better, 
if you possibly can, to have a chiropo- 
dist attend to your corns, calluses, and 
bunions. 

Corn and bunion pads, the bought 
ones or those you make yourself, are 
a great comfort. Hollow out a small 
pad of cotton so that the edges are 
thicker than the center. Place over the 
corn and hold down with a piece of 
adhesive tape. A calloused place on 
the ball of the foot is often caused by 
a fallen transverse arch. A round pad 
of cotton in the hollow under this arch, 
held in place with adhesive, will bring 
relief. 

Remember that with foot troubles as 
with many other troubles, prevention 
is half the cure. Prevent over-tired- 
ness by sitting down to as many tasks 
as you can. That used to be considered 
lazy. It isn’t any more; it’s just effi- 
cient. Let your head save your heels. 
Wear shoes that will prevent foot trou- 
bles from developing. If your feet hurt 
persistently, go to an orthopedic physi- 
cian before real trouble develops. 
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No Mold or Spoilage! 


with KERR JARS and CAPS 


— because they Seal AIR-TIGHT 


Kerr Jars and Caps eliminate all 
worry and uncertainty as to whether 
or not your foods will keep. Kerr 
gold-lacquered Caps, containing the 
natural gray sealing composition, 
make a seal that is positively and 
permanently air-tight when contents 
are properly sterilized. NO RUB- 
BER RINGS*REQUIRED. 


Can With SAFETY —ALE Fruits, 
Vegetables, Pickles, Meats, 
Poultry, etc. 

Kerr gold-lacquered Caps are not affected 
by vinegar or any other fruit or vege- 
table acids. There are no un- 
sanitary crevices to hold the 
food juices and cause fermen- 

tation 


. For ALL Methods of 
Canning 

With Kerr Jars and Caps it 
is easier to can by any method 
— Pressure Cooker, Oven, 
Steam Cooker, Hot Water 
Bath, Open Kettle, etc. Kerr Lids are not 
affected by boiling water or steam. 
















FRUIT JARS and CAPS 


(“SELF SEALING” Brand . 


“SELF-SEALING” 
PATENTED 





Modernize your old style Mason 
jars with Kerr Mason Caps,. which 
fit any standard Mason jar. Be 
sure to get genuine Kerr Caps— 
look for the name on every Kerr 
Jar and Kerr Cap. 


The Exclusive KERR 
“Spoon Test”’ 


When jars are cold, tap the 
lid with a spoon. When prop- 
erly sealed it will give a clear, 
ringing note; also the lid will 
be curved slightly inward. No 
waiting or worrying — You 
KNOW your jars are sealed 
before you store them away. 
Kerr Jars are made in all sizes and in 
4 styles. Choose your favorite style. 
Merely send your name and 

address on post card for F RE E 
latest information on canning all fruits, 
vegetables, pickles, preserves, meats, 
poultry, fish, game, etc., by all methods. 
Write today for this free literature which 
answers your home canning questions. 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp. 764 Main St., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


Trade-Mark Registered . .. PATENTED) 


Don’t Buy Just “Fruit Jars’’— Buy KERR Jars 








NOW WE CAN SLEEP. 


GEE-WISH 
WE COULD 


THESE PESKY 
MOSQUITOES 
WiLL DRIVE US 

















WHAT CAN 
WE DO?... 








Bee Brand 





JUST BLOW 
“BEE” BRAND 
AROUND 





Insect 
POWDER 


“THE QUALITY THAT KILLS” 











Cuaticura Soap 


World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25e. Semple free. 
Address: “Cutieura,” Dept. 17B, Maiden, Mass. 





HIGH 


GRADE "“ CIGARS 


AT ¥ RETAIL PRICE 








PREPAID - C. O. D. 


(BAN AMERICAN COMPANY 
Dept. A, QUINCY, FLORIDA 





Cheapest and Best 


Ask your dealer for Daisy Fly 
Killer. Placed anywhere, attracts 
and killsall flies. Neat,clean,con- 
venient. Lasts all season. Made of 
metal. Can'tspill ortip over. Can't 
soil, or injure enyteins. uaran- 
God. Harold ‘Somers, Inc., "Brookl lyn, N 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
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ADVERTISING 


Our 850,000 subscribers know that only rc.iable 
advertisers are allowed space in our columns. 
See classified page for rates. Mail your order 
TOD 








PAYS 





" EARLY WHITE 


NY 4¥ Ye 


postpaid 


v OUTCH 


Y4Lb.each. 
7 Varieties 


Genuine American Grown Turnip 


EARLY WHITE FLAT DUTCH 
EARLY RED OR PURPLE TOP 


EXTRA EARLY WHITE EGG 


LONG WHITE or COWHORN 
GOLDEN BALL 


Each—Packet, 5c. Oz., 10c. 


within a year. 


ATLANTA 








Now Is Turnip Time! 


American Turnip Seed Crops this spring were almost complete failures, but 


low prices—postpaid to your address. 


SOUTHERN SNOW WHITE GLOBE 


Order Direct from this Advertisement 


HASTINGS’ New Summer and Fall CATALOG 


Seeds, Plants, Eulbs—Write for it now unless you've ordered 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


The South’s Seedsmen 


Seed, as long as this seed lasts, at these 


JAPANESE SHOGOIN 
PURPLE or KED TOP GLOBE 
YELLOW or AMBER GLOBE 
IMP. AMERICAN RUTABAGA 
SEVEN TOP, (for greens) 
HASTINGS’ MIXED TURNIPS 


% Lb. 20c. Lb. 50c. 5 Lbs., $1.75. 


NEW LOW PRICES. 


GEORGIA 











PROFIT 


Are Within Reach of Every 
Farmer Using “Classified” 





THE NEWEST WINDMILL 


An Improved AERMOTOR 


The company which originated the steel 


windmill, and produced the 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor, has now 
made other great improve- 
ments in windmill construction. 


If you need power for pumping water you {| 


willsurely want toget thenew Aermotor. 


It has Larger Wheel Shaft, Removable Bearings, Quiet Gears, 

Smoother Regulation, Adjustable Brake and Self-Oilk- 
{ You get all these new features in addition 
er time-tested ones which have made the Aermotor the 


Quicker an t 
ing sump Pole Swivel. 
to the ot ‘ 

most popular windmill all over the world. 


Write today for our new printed matter which tells all about these great improvements 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD 


Branches: Dallas Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





HERE'S Classified 


~ “Waar Ads 


Produce Quick Results 


Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reliable 
advertisers are allowed space in our columns. 
Mail your order ard free featalog today. sores powers sDyicog, on Fencing, 


See classified page for rates. 
TODAY. 


























ECT See. 
ROM FACTORY 
i § PAY THE FREIGHT 
My New Copper Steel Farm and Poultyy, Fence 
test improvement in fencing in years! 
ts YEARS longer than ordinary fencing. Write for 







tes, Posts, Barb Wire, Paint 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.5558A MEMPHIS, TENN. 








PLANTING HIS 
‘By? L. A. 


EATHER and other conditions 

permitting, I shall plant the fol- 
lowing vegetables this month, most of 
them during the first week :— 


Snapbeans English peas 
Bush butterbeans Trish potatoes 
Beets Tomatoes 
Collards Turnips 
Carrots Rutabagas 


Everyone should plant some of 
these, with the possible exception of 
carrots and English peas, and these 
should be put in if they are liked. Bet- 
ter delay planting the English peas 
until the latter part of the month ex- 
cept north of the Cotton Belt, where 
August 10 to 15 will be about right. I 
find the early kinds to be best for fall 
planting, preferably Early Alaska. 
A moist piece of ground near a branch 
or drainage ditch is a good place to 
plant them. 


Fall Cabbage and Potatoes 

With an even break in weather con- 
ditions bush butterbeans planted now 
anywhere cotton is grown should be 
ready for use before frost. I plant 
Henderson’s Bush exclusively. 

Except in the mountainous and ex- 
treme northern part of the South, the 
fall crop of Irish potatoes may be 
planted until August 5 to 15, and much 
later in the Lower South. I always 
put in mine in late July~or early Au- 
gust. By planting cold storage seed 
or treating the spring grown crop with 
ethylene chlorhydrin, I nearly always 
get a fairly good stand. Let’s plant 
enough of this crop to have plenty to 
last through the winter. 

Cabbage plants set now or seed plant- 
ed in hills where they are to remain 
will head up in late fall, and give some 
good early winter eating. To succeed 


GLASSCOCK AND NININGER HONORED 


HE most distinguished award made 

to Virginia farm leaders each year 
is the ‘Certificate of Merit” presented 
at each Virginia State Farmers’ In- 
stitute by Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 


At the August 1 session President 
Julian A. Burrus made the 1933 
awards to Edward D. Nininger, Roa- 
noke, Va., and Thos. B. Glasscock, Up- 
perville, Fauquier County, Va., in the 
following appropriate language :— 


To Thomas Bedford Glasscock 


“One of the largest livestock pro- 
ducers in Virginia, and a man widely 
and favorably known among the 
livestock interests of the country. His 
ability to take unpromising farms and 
in a short while transform them into 
profitable enterprises through skillful 
reorganization, has earned him a high 
reputation as a practical and success- 
ful farmer. In recent years he has de- 
veloped with great success the Eastern 
Livestock Codperative Marketing As- 
sociation, of which he is now presi- 
dent. The development of Virginia as 
an agricultural state has been aided by 
his activities in promoting favorable 
legislation for farmers and preventing 
unfavorable measures. He was active 
in securing the establishment of a dem- 
onstration and experimental farm in 
Northern Virginia, under the super- 
vision of the Federal Bureau of Ani- 
inal Industry and. the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. His at- 
vented him from taking an active part 
in public affairs, for he has been for 
many years a capable and unselfish 
worker for his community, county, and 


FALL GARDEN 
NIVEN 


with this late crop well prepared, rich, 
and a reasonably moist soil must he 
used. Charleston Wakefield, All Heaq 
Early, and Golden: Acre are good ya. 
rieties. Succession and Flat Dutch are 
also good, but area little later in ma. 
turing. To make them head up before 
freezing weather liberal applications 
of fertilizer before planting and as 
side-dressing after they start growing 
are desirable. 


Beet, Collard and Turnip Time 


If my July setting of collards hasn't 
gotten off to a good start the first 
week in August, I plant some more 
seed in rows where they are to grow, 
and thin the plants. 


Beets planted now should be ready 
for use by frost. They will easily 
stand in the open until around Christ- 
mas. I try to get in a liberal planting 
at this time. 


If I fail to get in a planting of ruta- 
baga turnips during July, I try to get 
them in early in August. I prefer the 
American Purple Top, a yellow flesh- 
ed variety. Because they grow so 
much larger than ordinary turnips they 
need much more space. I plant in rows 
and thin to one plant for each 6 to 8 
inches. 


I make at least two plantings of 
turnips, and often three or four—the 
first one or two in August and the 
others during September and early Oc- 
tober. The weather and seasons de- 
termine how many plantings I make 
and when, but two is my minimum, | 
plant two varieties, the Purple Top 
Globe and Seven Top, the latter for 
greens. The White Globe is also a 
good variety, but Purple Top Globe 
is the leading root producing variety. 


state, for some time chairman of the 
board of supervisors, and a leader for 
good roads, good schools, and good 
government. His service to the live- 
stock industry, his public endeavors, 
and the high regard in which he is 
held, make it fitting that he should be 
honored with this Certificate of Merit. 


“To Edgar D. Nininger 


“An outstanding citizen and business 
man of Western Virgina. A native of 
Botetourt County, and educated in the 
schools there, he later continued his 
educational preparation at the Unk 
versity of Pennsylvania, and entered 
the teaching profession. About fifteen 
years ago he changed his vocation by 
taking charge of large peach and apple 
crchards at his home place and nearby. 
With his brother, he has not only mat- 
aged orchards by the most progressive 
methods, but has operated an apple 
froducts plant in Roanoke. He has 
ever been public-spirited and eager t0 
coéperate in any movement for the 
benefit of his community and was ¢& 
recially active in the promotion of leg- 
islation for the compulsory grading 
packing, and inspection of Virginia a 
ples. He served as president of the Vit 
ginia State Horticultural Society ™ 
1925 and again in 1932. His helpful] 
interest in the civic life of his city ®} 
shown by his work for the community | 
chest, his membership and presidend | 
of the Rotary Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and other important orgal j 
zations for the public good. His abil- 
ity and success in his business, his high 
qualities of citizenship, and his labors 
for the promotion of the horticulturd 
interests of Virginia, make it fittim 
that he should be honored with thé 
Certificate of Merit.” 
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RE you playing the new-old game 
of “Anagrams”? If not, you are 
missing something very interesting. 
Once you have bought or made a set 
of anagrams you are ready for endless 
hours of interest and amusement. 

It is a good game for one person, 
who plays his right hand against his 
left, first deciding which is he and 
which his opponent. It is a good game 
for two of any ages, the only require- 
ment being that they be able to spell. 
It isa wonderful game to get the whole 
family together. The children will take 
more interest in their spelling lessons 
after playing. Of course you may find 
one of the family who will say he is 
not interested. In that case just let 
him alone. He'll soon join you. 


Anagram sets can be had at various 
prices, but if you feel that you cannot 
spend even a modest sum you can make 
a set at home with much or little labor 
according to the time and interest you 
take. 


A Nice Homemade Outfit 


We used the tops and bottoms of 
three cardboard stocking boxes, cut- 
ting these into pieces about 1 by 1% 
inches and making letters as large as 
possible, painting the letters on the 
pieces. You can use the backs of tab- 
lets if they are sufficiently light in 
color, or you can make a more durable 
set by cutting thin strips of wood 
into pieces of a convenient size. Or- 
dinary enamel will do for the paint- 
ing. 

You may know someone who will 
lend you a printing outfit such as is 
used in making window cards and 
posters. This would indeed simplify 
the job and improve the result. 


Some sets contain as many as 267 
letters, but we made ours by the fol- 
lowing list, which will help you in pro- 
portioning the letters properly. There 
are 160 pieces in this set. You may, if 
you like, add an extra one of each of 
the vowels as we did. 

A—10, B—6, C—7, D—6, E—12, F—6, G—4, 
H-8, I-10, J—4, K—4, L—6, M—8, N—8, 
0-10, P—4, Q—2, R—-6, S—8, T—10, U—5, 
V4, W—4, X—2, Y—4, Z—2. 

You will find it desirable to draw a 
line under the W’s and M’s to show 
which is the bottom side of the card 
and thus distinguish them more easily 
from each other. Also it is well to do 
the same with the N’s and Z’s, for 
some people confuse these two letters 
also. 

Tn case you may never have played 
this game I shall give you the few sim- 
ple rules which practically everyone 
seems to use. 


This Is How It’s Played 


First, lay the pieces face down on a 
table or board. Each player then turns 
up a letter in the midde of the table, 
the one coming nearest A having the 
right to play first. Each then draws 
another letter which he holds in his 
hand until his turn to play. 

The first 
from the 











player tries to make a word 
ile letters on the board and the 
rin his hand. If he succeeds he 
ta the word in front of him so that 
: easily be seen by all the players. 

Can use letters from the board only, 


YOU’LL ENJOY ANAGRAMS 
By ELIZABETH BOURNE 


if he wishes, placing his letter face up 
with those left on the board. The idea 
is if possible to take a word that will 
be hard for another player to take 
away by adding a letter or letters to 
form another word. If the next player 
cannot take a word, he places his letter 
face up with the others on the board, 
and in any case he picks up another 
letter in order that he can plan his next 
play. 

The play passes clockwise around the 
table as is usual in other games, each 
player being permitted to draw one 
letter only for each turn, and to make 
one word only. 

Each player in turn tries to take 
a word or words from his opponents 
by adding either the letter from his 
hand or a letter or letters from the 
board, rearranging the letters to make 
a different word, not a different form 
of the same word. If he cannot take a 
word from his opponents, he will then 
try to form a word from the letter in 
his hand and those on the board. If he 
is still unable to make a word, he then 
discards the letter he had and picks 
up another. 


If at any time there should be less 
than two letters exposed in the middle 
of the board, one or two as required 
may be turned up. 


Ten Words to Win 


Usually the first player to take and 
keep 10 words is considered the win- 
ner. If another can take away one of 
his words before the play passes back 
around to him he is not yet considered 
the winner. 

Beyond the directions just given 
above each group makes its own rules. 
Most groups will not permit foreign, 
obsolete, archaic, or colloquial words, 
dialect, or proper names. Occasionally, 
however, you may want to permit these, 
as well as slang. 

I believe all groups insist on words 
of not less than three letters, and some 
make four the minimum. If four is the 
minimum there must at all times be as 
many as three letters exposed on the 
board. 

Arguments can be avoided during 
the game if all the points are discussed 
with each new group and a definite de- 
cision made before the game _ begins. 
One source of argument seems to be 
the question of plurals. If an opponent 
has the word DIRE and you have an 
R, you can take his word and make 
RIDER. But if he has LEER and you 
have S, you cannot take REELS even 
though you are changing the word en- 
tirely. You are still making a plural 
by adding just S to the word. How- 
ever, if S already appears in his word 
and you have a letter which you can 
add and by rearranging form a plural, 
that is permissible. For instance, if he 
has SOUR and you have T, you can 
make TOURS. 


Keep a dictionary close by to decide 
on the eligibility of words. You will 
find yourself looking up queer sound- 
ing combinations and finding that they 
are really words. You will take a new 
interest in our language. 

Get busy and make you a set and 
start anagraming. You won't be dis- 
appointed when you can’t go places. 








Beginning next mo 
offer its h 
Proved pattern service. 

our September issue. 


NEW AND IMPROVED PATTERN SERVICE 


nth The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist will 
ost of Southern women readers a new and greatly im- 
More detailed information will appear 
Watch for announcement next month. 





















. KNOW 


what kind of motor fuel 
you are getting when the 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
of NEW JERSEY 


























































THE COMPOSITION OF ESSOLENE, protected by U. S. 
Patent pending, was developed in the world’s largest 
and finest petroleum research laboratories. Essolene 
contains a special solvent oil which cleans, keeps 
clean and in proper working condition, valve stems, 
piston rings and piston ring grooves. Essolene con- 
tains no ordinary lubricating oil e You know what 
kind of motor fuel you are getting when the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey guarantees it 
—the world’s largest oil organization will never allow 
its products to take second place e Essolene guaran- 
tees smoother performance—all the time— wherever 
and whenever you buy it. It sets a new goal for all 
gasolines to attain e We urge you to forget mislead- 
ing, exaggerated claims made in most gasoline ad- 
vertising. There is only one statement that really 
counts, and that is the statement you yourself will 
make after you have tried Essolene in your car. Try 
it once, when your tank is cleared of other fuels. 
Be your own judge, on the basis of any test or com- 
parison you care to make—and we will rest our case 
on your decision e Essolene is sold at all Esso Sta- 


tions and Dealers from Maine to Louisiana and is 





Colored Orange to Prevent Substitution 
AT REGULAR GASOLINE PRICE 


solene 


reasetees Smoother Performance 


(Essolene Composition protected by U. S. Pat. pending) 































@ Essolene, Esso and Essolube —the 
5-Star Motor Oil, are sold at Esso 
Stations and Dealers owned, oper- 
ated or supplied by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. 









“STANDARD” 


Esso 














Copr. 1933, Esso, Ine. 




























Get Same Pay 


T. R. FITTS of West Vir- 
ginia was a “‘green’’, inexperi- 
enced salesman 6 mos. ago when 
he started selling Stark-Burbank 
Trees in his spare time. Never had 

sold anything in his life. In June, dul- 
lest tree selling month of the year, he 
earned $208.13 ‘‘easy as falling off a 
log.’’ You alsocan make big money in this 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
CASH PAY and Extra Prizes Weekly 


Investigate IMMEDIATELY! Send for 
NEW generous terms to salesmen. No experi- 
ence necessary. We supply FREE SELLING 
OUTFIT—show you just HOW to get big 
sales—back you with Huge Adver- 
tising Campaign—PAY YOU 
CASH WEEKLY~—also, give you 
extra cash bonuses and rich mer- 
chandise prizes weekly. Write quick! 


Address Box S. W. 142 


He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this/ 
why not mail this one yourself 


. STARK NURSERIES PF.8-33 
4 Box S.W. 142, Louisiana, Mo. 4 


& Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY J§ 
g EACH WEEK talking to friends and pagnbors 1 
1 ahews | Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc., IN MY SPARE 

5 




































WORM B 
CAPSULES \‘. 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 
For All LIVESTOCK 
KILL LARGE 
ROUNDWORM™MS 
IN HOGS, STOMACH 
WORMS IN SHEEP, 
HOOKWORMS IN 

OTHER ANIMALS 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Send fox. prmarested fe Bul- 

letins No. 650 and No. 661 

Practical Scientific Helptal 
Address Desk N-64- 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 











SAMSON 


OIL-RITE 


WINDMILLS 





Deep or Shallow Wells 


for your home, milk house, cattle 
and irrigating without power 
cost. Self adjusting to storms or 
slightest breeze. Positive guaran- 
teed oiling system requires filling 
only oncea year. Pump 5000 gal- 
lons of water for 1¢. Last a lifetime. 


Get Our FREE Book! 


Tells all about wind powered water 
systems. Gives capacities, etc. 
Helps you plan more convenient, 
reliable and economical! water sup- 
ply. Explains how to convert your 
old style mill to self oiling for a few 
dollars. Just send a card to— 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE Co., Freeport, lll., Dept. A-8 

















VANCE 


20TH CENTURY 
SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor and steam 
Also Saws, Belt- 
ing, Dust Rigs, Edgers, 
Pianers, Matchers, Ete. 
Write for information. 
Dept. A-4, 








J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. ©. 














SAVE FEED, FEED THE STOCK 


P TAIT BUTLER 


HEN the pastures begin to get 

dry, or when the grass becomes 
more woody, then the young stock will 
make good use of a little grain or 
concentrates. There is no question 
that our young stock often suffer in 
their growth during the fall when 
forced to get all their feed from the 
pastures. Nor is there any question 
but the younger or smaller the ani- 
mal, the better use it makes of its 
feed. Hence there is no sort of econ- 
omy in allowing any young animal, but 
especially a young meat-producing 
animal, to suffer in its growth from a 
lack of feed. 


Sell Poorest Third of Cows 

The prices of feeds have already 
risen and will no doubt go higher as 
other prices for farm products rise. 
Many poor cows have been kept in our 
dairy herds because feeds were cheap 
that must now be still more unprofit- 
able, especially since feeds have risen 
in price faster than dairy products. 
During the last two months as we 
write this, the prices of grains have 
increased 72 per cent, whereas butter- 
fat prices have increased only 34 per 
cent. 


No good economic reason can be 
found at any time for keeping at 


least the lowest producing third of our 
dairy cows. Now with feed prices 
rising faster than the prices of dairy 
products and the season for more grain 
feeding approaching, there never was 
a better time for the economy of get- 
ting rid of the unprofitable dairy cows. 
If they just stopped at “eating their 
heads off” that would be bad enough, 
but they may also be charged with pro- 
ducing any surplus which may exist, 
for if the least profitable third of our 
dairy cows were taken out of our 
herds there would be no surplus of 
dairy ~products, these products would 
bring a better price, and the good cows 
would make more profit than all of 
them do now. 


Owners Should Do the Rustling 


August is often the most trying 
summer month for livestock. The 
weather is hot, flies and other insect 


pests have reproduced in abundance, 
and the pastures may be short and dry, 
or at least not up to the standard of 
earlier months. 

The business of the livestock owner 
is to protect his animals from the 
hardships which may arise. If the 
pastures are short, then it is his duty 
to have provided additional soiling or 
grazing crops. The old Southern idea 
that the farm animal that is a good 
“rustler’ and has the vigor to with- 
stand hardships is the one most desir- 
able—this never had any economic 
foundation and certainly has no place 
in modern livestock thought. 


It is the business of the livestock 
owner to do the “rustling” for his 
stock and not the business of the ani- 
mals to withstand hardships from 
which they may be economically pro- 
tected. Nor should any animal be re- 
quired to use up the energy produced 
from feeds by ranging over large areas 
in order to gather sufficient feed. Feed 
and water should be placed where it is 
easy and convenient for the livestock 
to get. If any farm animal is to prove 
profitable it must be by converting 
cheaper feeds into more valuable live- 
stock products. Meat, milk, wool, and 
eggs can be made only from feeds, 
and unless the livestock get these feeds 
of suitable quality and in sufficient 


quantity to more than sustain their 
own bodies, there can be no possible 
profit. 


When to Cut Hay and Silage 


The season for producing feed crops 
having passed, attention to the saving 
of the crops grown is the next prob- 
lem. Some of the hay crops are, of 
course, already saved, but the annual 
seeded hay crops are still to be har- 
vested. 

The quality of roughage depends 
more on the stage at which it is cut 
and the success in curing than any 
other factors. For instance, better 
roughage is made from soybeans if 
cut when the first pods are full grown 
but still green; from Sudan, if cut 
when the first heads appear; from the 
sweet sorghums, when the seed has 
matured and become hard. Most of 
the grasses used for hay make a more 
palatable and nutritious roughage if 
cut before too ripe and woody. 

The quality of silage is perhaps 
more dependent on the stage of ma- 
turity of the crop and the manner in 
which it is put in the silo, than even 
on the kind of crop used. Corn may be 
put in when too green, or it may be al- 
lowed to get too nearly ripe. If al- 
lowed to get overripe, the error can 
be largely corrected by adding water 
as it is put in the silo, but if too green 
there is no remedy. On the other 
hand, the sweet sorghums, which are 
so largely used in the South for silage, 
offer no serious problem. Any time 
after the seed is matured and hard and 
stalks and leaves still green will do. 





Cow Tales 

By BEN KILGORE 

FEW days ago, in 

ty, Kentucky, a good dairyman 

was showing me a two- 

year-old Jersey bull and was bragging 

on him considerably. “I want to sell 

him at the fair this fall,’ he said after 

a little while. “I want to get a bull 
that’s ‘no kin to my cows.’ ” 


Clark Coun- 


splendid 


Using a bull that’s “no kin to the 
cows” seems to be the universal idea 
among most dairymen in the South. | 
believe it’s done us a world of harm. 
The more I see of good herds and talk 
with good herdsmen, the more | am 
convinced of the poor results from cut 
crossbred bulls, no matter how well 
bred they are for produetion and type. 
In my own herd, the only outstanding 
breeding bull to prove his worth so far, 
is a line-bred bull. 

Go back in the breeding history of 
famous herds. Most of them are line- 
bred herds, where intense line-breeding 
and often inbreeding has bec: used to 
fix type and pyramid production. 

Selling good bulls to buy another “no 
kin to the cows” is a costly practice. 
We would do well to keep good bulls, 
line-breed them, maybe inbreed a little. 
It’s better, certainly, than continually 
outcrossing. Line-breeding through 
proved bulls is the best practice of all. 
And it can be followed best through 
bull circles and exchanging bulls every 
few years. Some of your best results 
are apt to come from bringing your 
first bull back the second time and 
breeding him to cows that carry much 
of the same blood. 

Close breeding intensifies both good 
and bad characteristics. Line-breeding 
and even inbreeding excellent individ- 
uals is bound to give better results than 
continually outcrossing them. 
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"| just wish 
my master 
had’em!"" 





I F YOU Lov 

your dog, rid him of fleas. They torment him 
They cause skin troubles. They carry tapeworm 
cREs that infest him with worms. Either “SFR 
GEANT’S SKIP-FLEA SOAP” or “Gpp 
G ;EANT’ S SKIP-FLEA POWDER” will og. 
tively kill every flea. 
“SKIP-FLEA SOAP” is mild, soothing. Fin 
for the dog’s coat. “SKIP- FLEA POWDER’ 
doesn’t just stun fleas. It kills them, quickly, 
Sold in standard, and big extra-value tins, 


Write for Free ‘‘Dog Book,” 


For your dog’s sake, we urge you - i one 
for a 

“SERGE AN 1 3” Doe 

BOOK” on the care ¢ 





FEED YOUR 


DOG ON | dogs and treatment ¢ 
“SERGEANT Ss their diseases. Contain; 
DOG FOOD” a “Symptom Chart’ 

fivcantaras ceeesh that tells at a glane 


what ails your dog, k 
may save his life. Pul 
of information essential 
to every dog owner 
who really cares about 
his dog’s health. 

will advise you without cos 
health. Write him fully, 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
2463 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


oe oe ae 
Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


uA medicine for every dog ailment 


Beef, which he 
must have _ for 
Strength, Heéalth 


and Stamina. 











Our veterinarian 
about your dog’s 


wv “¢: 
Wo" Wear “és Suit! 


Be My Local Agent 
o $12. A DAY 


Will you wear this fine, made-to-met 
ure, all wool suit at my expense? Py 
no money. Just promise to show itt 
your friends. Do this easy thing ai 
earn up to $12 a day, without at 
vassing! Represent me and my big 
old tailoring company and become it 
dependent for lite. I need an anbl- 
tious man in every town to adverti# 
my line of superb tailoring. 

Experience Not necessary—ACTUAL SAMPLES FREE 
I send you AB Jett TELY FREE gorgeous, valuable, bi 
equipment containMg ACTUAL SAMPLES 









Demonstrate 
























these samples" for me. Show World’s Greatest Tailoriat 
Values. Save money for your friends. Make big mong 
for yourself. 
Send no money. Cet valuable x 
equjpment FREE and oppor- FORD FOR YoU 
tunlty to get your own suits Pay no money. 
and over¢ se Ne Write 
J. Colli 
PROGRESS TAILORING 
CO., Dept. H-223 
500 S. Throop, Chicago. 
te 
DAILY 
Lv. Goldsboro 7.00 AM 
Lv. Selma 7.45 AM 
Lv. Raleigh 8.35 AM 
Lv. Burlington 10.28 AM 
Lv. Asheville 6.40 PM 
Ar. Chicago 2.50 PM 


Through the Land of the Sky 
The Cool and Scenic Route 
SOUTHERN RAILWA! 


—————_} 
ee 





——— 


END STRAINS | 


While Horse Works | 


Strains, sprains, 











swellings 

— don't let them lay up 

horse. Apply good old 
Absorbine for quick relief, BS. 
and horse keeps working 

because it never blisters. For cuts, galls 
boils —a fine antiseptic healing aid 
Economical. Little goes far. Large bo! 
tle, $2.50. All druggists’. W. F. Young 
Inc., 232 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass 


use ABSORBINE 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS 


Your Next Party 

“ GIRL on the farm can find many 

things for entertainment if she 

will look for them,” a young Tarheel 

girl wrote us not so long ago. “I am 

studying wild flowers, making poems, 

learning to make pretty quilt tops. I 

have some beautiful patterns and 
dresses.” 

You bet there’s a plenty of things to 


—Courtesy Texas Extension Service. 


A happy daughter in a lovely dress, the 
result of demonstration work in a Texas 
home. The total cost was $1.75. 


do for entertainment on the farm. Per- 
haps it may be easier to entertain 
oneself than groups but group enter- 
tainment is not difficult if you plan 


ahead. If you’d like to have recrea- 
tion hints, party and refreshment plans, 
games, and club program suggestions 
for the next month send a 1%-cent 
stamp to Young People’s Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Weather Sayings 
HAT 
hear? How many of them have 
some unusual relation to your commu- 
nity, its trees, wild animals, flowers, 
birds, etc.? Here are a few from Ala- 
bama :— 
“It’s corn planting time when 
the poplar leaves are in the squirrel’s 


” 


ear. 


weather axioms do you 


“Tt never comes a killing frost until 
after chrysanthemums bloom.” 

“A dry May a good corn year.” 

Send in yours. We’ll print as many 
as possible every month. Old Negroes 
about you can probably tell you some 
of the strangest and most interesting 
of all. 


For Bird Lovers 
y}VERY boy or girl who enjoys 
watching and studying our na- 
tive birds likes natural color bird pic- 
tures. Often, however, such pictures 
cost a lot of money which they can’t 
afford. But among the many valuable 
booklets, information, etc., that boys 
and girls may obtain from our adver- 
tisers is a set of bird pictures in 

natural colors free. 

Let’s do what Bill Casper always 

urges us to do, read the ads. 


BILUS APPLES 


amd 1,500 people were kind 
enough to write Bill in answer to 
his question as to how many apples he 
had in his basket. A very great many 
gave the correct answer. We are print- 
ing as many of the names as we can 
find space for in this issue. 


The correct answer was 40 apples. 
The easiest way to arrive at it is as 
follows: Take away the last apple 
given back and you find he had 11 
after selling half of what he had. Then 
he must have had 22 when that sale was 
made. Take away the 2 given back 
and you have 20. This number was 
left after 4 were sold. Therefore 20 
is % of what he had before that sale. 
Thus you find he had 30 at that time. 
Take from 30 the 10 given back and 
you have 20 which is half of what he 
had to start with or 40. 


Following are some of the winners 
by states :— 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Homer Bryson, Mary Alice Franklin, Ila Parrish, 
Pauline Bryan, Helen Goforth, Mrs. W. W. Ander- 
Son, Ethel Pilgreen, Lillian Brummitt, Leila Clark, 
aydene Laughlin, 


Sallie Roberson, Elsie Cox, Ada Baines, Hazel 
Davis, Gilmer Shelton, W. H, Howell, Jr., S. E. 
Hinshaw, J. C. Jones, Virgil Sparks, Hichard 
Blackwell, David Watson, Kelly Pearson. 

J. B. McDonald, H. D. Hall, Carnie Hinson, 
Alma Searcy, Mattie M. Williamson, Mrs. Isham 
Jackson, irances Fletcher, Loureid Landreth, Eunice 
Goodwin, G. W, Merritt. 
youl Harris, Wayne Maynor, Hildon Washburn, 

urphy Lackey, Alfred Wiseman, Edward Ware, 
i Ima Hamilton, Erma Lee Beach, W. E, Parker, 
enry Strickland, Johnie Foster. 
ahs A. Denny, R. E. Conner, C. D, Conway, Billie 

ague, Mable Atkins, Wendell Croom, Roy Sim- 
» I. D. Thomas, Mark Combs, W. Y. Young, 
Quincy Branch, Edwin Horne. 


woviley Armstrong, Mrs. Maggie Monroe, Rasia 
vk Geo. Massey, R. L. Crook, Rodney Mobley, 
1 Cockerham, J, D. Champion, J. D. Ward, 
M. Pait. 
Jenkins, R. A. Torrence, Geo, Kiker, 
. M. W. Blue, Lylton E. Maxwell, 
avis, . D. Bonner, L. W. Campbell, 
ackey, 
Ruth Young, Lea Pridgeon, Madeline 
- A. Robinette, G, A. Robinson, J. M. 
R. A. Rogers, D. 8. Ligmon, Huger 
ME aymond Snoddy. 
y er apath Reitzel. Mrs. S. G. Henderson, Mrs. 
it len, Hilda Farmer, Elizabeth Nance, W. 
rrington, Carey Chance, Sumter Casper, 
; assey, Chester Daughtry. 
D. Hodges, Annie Pope, Jasper West, W. RB. 
- Martin, B. W. Sutton, J. M. H. Flynt, 


Patricia Slaughter, Dellie Sales, Grace Harrelson, 
Elouise Stephenson. 

Bearnease Raynor, Wilder 
Lunsforde, Edith Roney, Mrs. J. H. Apple, Carrie 
Garner, Mrs. L. M. Marshburn, Lizzie Price, 
Harley Price, N. L. Cherry. 

J. E. Spainhour, George Wiseman, M. L. Rhyne, 
Curtis Graham, Gale Williams, J. R. Dowless, 

M. Taylor, Ada Poole, Martha Blanton, Mrs. 
Chas. Sasser, Fannie Watts. 

Mae Fairfax, Mrs. Jack Hayes, Mrs. H. W. 
Cahoon, Eva Hendrix, Alpina Martin, Shelbourn 
Williams, Cecil Worsham, J. E. Veazey, R. Y. 
Walker, Floyd Boyce, C. F. Hassell. 

C. A. Noah, Lewis Bruce, Leo Campbelle, Juli- 
ette Parker, Evelyn Dudley, Nell Stinson, Julia 
Wilson, Ellen Hogan, Mrs. R. F. Fortune, Nettie 
S. Nelson, Elsie Barnhill. 

Edith Kelly, J. D. Setzer, F. L. Horton, J, R. 
Newton, Aley Morgan, Layton Dupree, Earl Bar- 
wick, Herman Sutton, Norwood Barwick, C. H. 
Bryan, B. F. Garvin, Vernie Nobler. 

Kuby Beard, Claud Burchett, Mrs. R. S. Gur- 
ganious, B. E. Gregory, Ruby Gregory, Franklin 
Anderson, Ralph Ormbey, Watson Durham, A, H. 
Blackwelder, W. €. Moore, Elam Whisenant. 

J. E, Blackburn, W. W. Ervin, Mendell Marks, 
Thurlow Evans, Eddie Britt, A. J. Grice, J. J. 
Hendren, Wilbur Atkinson, J. I. Welch, Gardner 
Gurley, G. L, B. Penny, A. W. Cole. 

Ed Dement, Paul Beshlears, V. O. Turner, Blair 
Keener, A. L, Hathaway, J. F. Johnson, K. D. 
Brown, S, C. Qedbetter, N. C. Grier, Jr., L. F. 
Witt, F. A. Heath, D. C. Kidd. 

Carrie Jackson, Alma Carter, F. O. Stott, Alice 
Boleh, Henry McLean, W. A. Mostetter, Johnnie 
Barnes, E, W. Wilson, Alton E. Dail, Mrs. B. H. 
Snowden, C. H. Bishop, C. D. Little. 

Coy Hewett, S. M. Murray, W. J. Smith, E. W. 
Bulla, H. R. Spiers, J. L. Staton, Lois McCain, 
Musette Bryan, A. C. Walls, Kirby Dail, J. C. 
Linney, Grady Steen, G. W. Tarkenton, Cameron 
Stroud, M. T. Duckworth, P. M. Wilson, W, R. 
Purifoy, Jasper Allen. 

VIRGINIA 

Coagle Spears, C. B. Davis, Mrs. W. P. Riddle, 
F. E. Owens, Margaret Lang, Edith Akers, Mrs, 
Ss. O. Marshall, Ruth Emerson, Chas. Johnson, 
Arthur Jenkins, T. G. Simmons, Winston Holland, 
T, 3. K.; $e 


Holloman, Elmere 


D. M. Crockett, R. L. Be 


H. H. Hancock, Martha Holsinger, Mrs. W, F. 
Woodward, Mary Yoder, Fletcher Pope, C. T. 
Phillips, Wilson Lee, Iva Lea Sumner, C. D. 
Oaks, Cc. FE. Phillips, Elbert Angell, Roy Ferguson, 
: F. Voss, Hazel Hopson, J, R. Harris, W. C. 
Carpenter, Jr., L. N. York, R. E. Harrison, Carson 
Jones, Arnold Cantrell, Nancye Cline, W. A. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
W. A. Morris, Aleen Kyzer, Ethel Shealy, Mrs. 
T. M. Blue, Jr., Francis Parrish, Gordon Carter, 
V. F. Fox, H. W. Nichols, Jr., G. . Patrick, 
Mack Jamison, J. B, Holland, Merrill W. Poston, 
Mack Chapman, Francis Hofford, Katherine Garrett. 


D, L Edwards, Joseph Thomasson, B F. Bethea. 
Mrs. Ruby Johnson, Jimmie Hudson, Major James, 
Edgar Hart, T. L. Sellers, B. F. McNeill, Rebecca 
All, G, . Jones, Cary Winchester, Gertrude, 
Whetston, Brooks Parnell, Essie Lee Wacdell. 


G. Taylor, Wm. Evars. Edward Bryan, T, O. 
Hall, J. E. Reeder, Carrie Livingston, Annie Du 
Bose, Mrs, R. L. Burgess, Joe H. Coker, Roy Alt- 
man, Bennie McKinney, R. Z. Stone, F. W. Mishoe, 
J. L. Whitaker, Reedy Gurter, A. E. Caldwell 


Blanche Price, Louise Hamlet, Vernie Hickman, 
Lois Henderson, Isabelle Pierce, Ada Williams, 
Annie Belle Lee, F. L. Bynum, L. H. Mitchum, 
J. W. Bagwell, J. A. Clarkson, Jr., Mrs. C. F. 
Ham, C, B. McKenzie, Kate Robertson, Lester 
Valentine, J. D. O’Sullivan. 


We're WitH You 


—for a bigger, more profitable 
Soy Bean Industry! 


LLIED MILLS has long been a large 
user of Soy Beans in the production 


of farm feeds. 
For years our 


nutritional staff has 


realized the high value of Soy Beans— 
both as an animal feed and as a food for 


human consumption 


and has made an 


intensive study into the use of Soy Beans 
along both of these lines. 


Out of this research have come new Soy 
Bean products and uses—extending the 
market for Soy Beans and making the 
crop more profitable for growers. 


Have you seen the large, new Allied 
Mills plant at Norfolk—devoted entirely 
to the storage and processing of Soy 
Beans? Here is evidence of our belief 
in the future of the Soy Bean industry 
—and particularly its development in 
this section of the country. 


We’re with you—for a bigger, more 
profitable Soy Bean industry. 





y 
PICKER 
Does not crack the hulls—Saves the 
vines. The leader for over twenty 
five years. For information, write 
BENTHALL MACHINE COMPANY 


Suffolk, Virginia 














Bargains in US. Govt 
A$75 VALUE 


an4 Axles FOR ONLY, 


Set of 2 Wheels and Axle $10.00 
Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles $19.50 


(Choiee of 54” or 44” Wheels) 
F.0.B. Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacement 
wheels. A wonderful bargain from Gov’t surplus. 
Made by Studebaker for Gov’t Escort wagons. Brand 
new. Never used. Wheels are 44” and 54” high. 16 
spokes of selected hard wood. Steel tires 3” wide 
and %” thick. Steel axles are 2x2 inches; holes for 
bolting to bolster. Standard tread, Painted 3 coats. 
Cost Gov’t $75 per set. real bargain at these 
low prices. Fully Guaranteed. Send order today. 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC TOOL CO.. 
Dept. 8-N, itt W. Lake St., CHICAGO 





A DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS IN 


WASHINGTON 


Centrally located in the heart of the 
Shopping and Theatre district and con- 
venient to all 


Government buildings 


and Washington points of interest. 


300 ROOMS 


WITH BATH 


Excellent cwisine in rest- 
aurant. Fireproof gar. 


age~ 24 hour service. 


HARRINGTON MILLS, President 
DOUGLAS C. SHAFFER, Manager 


HARRINGTON 


11 AND ‘E’ STREETS NORTH WEST 

















every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs, All 


5 Ss 
60 Monument’ 19 
lia For a limited time to advertise our 
UI 
Le i Free, Satisfaction G 7 
Lely Lop" ea Paw Eameneren Stores 


wonderful values. We want one in 
Dept. B-10, 1489 Piedmont Ave., tans, Ga. 
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! i Choice Louisiana a 33 crop. _Twel ve 10- 
Berkshires Re iaeenee Sample, lic. H. Sudbury, 
chitoehes siana 
») Large Type tegistered Berkshires—Choice, unrelate 1 pues mises LEK sapttbatise 
pigs, young service boars *rices reasonable atis- Knives a 
fection guaranteed Jos. M, eSamuels, Orange Va. _ 
“Where Pr [ i | ; futcher 
ogressive Farmers Buy an e ne Butcher, Kitchen, and Sticking Knives 
Duroc- Jerseys ut si el; wal nut handles; original tem Sou 

This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA BDITION, covering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It Durocs—Registered in buyer’s name. Pigs, 50 pounds, ce tooth. Scaa atte geneacente: l. Al cae 
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and fertile soil. Average annual rainfall about 24 Virginia. £5e sis Century PI oe Se “ed ith Bach 
inches. Gocd towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let Herefords e OW Aieodr in. ee pis rvice, Box ay 
me end you our folder, ““The Panhandle and South Uni Y , ce kK *olle ds — H : 
Ilains.’’ Write today. T. B. Gallaher, General Freight Nursery Stock = carleed. une ae Saaket cnn y + ~R ~Derel loped and Eight Quality Print ae 
and Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe Beautiful Lithographs and Descriptions of Fruits, li Some as ood as f th sex Re aniuee enienitin Jon 
sail iin “gay Seley) T er ; aRanitie : bbe quality. Some as yood as found. Both sexes 5x7 enlargements, 2 North Studie 

ding, Amarillo, Texas. ries, and Shrubs on reques ew Deal’ pr aces low, considering the cattle. Our cattle & uth Carolina. 

Agents or jantsin tenn. ushied. Blountville Nur- six states and Hawaiian Islands. Have Mobs 
. “— series, ountville enn shows over horned Herefords, Angus, an Special Trial Offer—Your next kodak film de “ 

Bargains in F “—— Belt Realt = — a AOR BIOS EN eer aes Se: pete, Se tach, Mente i Ben, Dest. 1 ae - 

argains in arms — Free catalog Felt ealty, Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 

Chase City, Va. is Agec 
Seeds ™ i - Jerseys . Gless Prints—Trial first roll developed, printed, } pounds 

= = = Compe as, Biloxi and Otootan Soybeans. Jeffreys & | For Sale—-Registered Jerseys—Heifers, $35.00; cows, Lightning ser “F.R.B. Photo Co Dept Fr. fi field, 1 
Plants Sila TR I chin) ABS $80.00. Chas. F. Chezik, Disputanta, Va. Lincoln, Cincinnati, Ohio. : = Toba 

All Leading Varieties Cabbage—$1.00 pound; Col- " SS, ing, 1 

Cabbage, Strawberry, Collard Saal l5e hundred, ard, 3 2urple Top Turnip, 3 Mustard, 35¢; Ruta- ! , Sheep Pryde" s nese ps oe 1 Sale pouy i 6 sae nla renee Rogers 

be stpaid. Mose Adams, Farmer, N. C ga, 35c; Bermuda Onion. 50. All postpaid. Shropshire Rams. Donald Green, Oakland, IlJincis. ce, reper ralgihh Hee Rene coin. Vestern Photo a ae 
_ W. Williams, Quitman, ‘i : : eesunie sl Guar 

Cinns~Datned nion. ee t la per? Bex isreree” BEGE MUS AD, TRAM Tan Fateeres Quality Kodak ee Developing, 3c; Prints, % pounds 
a ): =e ato Clarksville, a. - sa — pers z. 3c; rints, 2. Doran 

Fall Heading Cabbage and Collard Plants—500, 75e, Beans “ phe sates Ww ALS Wee return postage Southwest 
postpaid. Suandyridge Plant Farm, Newton, N. C. Soybeans for Sale—Genuine Otootans. $2.00 bushel; Ponies is et “Gol 

speckled Velvets, $1.00 bushel. Bennett's Bondcu Shetland’ Poaies-sPhint isis Goliave. unos Wilkie Sawelnnea— 5a H) ileinin. ae as 4 pounds 

Plants—Tomatoes, Cabbage, Collards—85c thousand; Warehouse, Eastman, Georgia. Rare LB Seana 1 — Minky “to Eiaty cdolars. ee for go Y eee ia Vlot. TS aiake Phat —- Farmer 
16,000, $6.50; delivered. BB. ‘Crow, Gainesville, Ga. ae eh : Company, 153 Be enue anoke, V - + 

pany, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. Upp 

ee : eit ae Cabbage ns 

dak pee Cabbage nd Collard Plante $1. % = Plant Growers!—Don’t buy Cabbage Seed until you . o e Ferrets P Free—For every dollar spent at Lollar’s for Kodak os 
and, aid. r Plant Farm remont, } . get our prices and samples. 10,000 pounds to offer = aoe, “full grown, £0 apecins rat i Se! 3 00. ee and pe you get ek, 8x10 Enlargement 

ae . > . a wholesale price Germination ruaranteed. ouns aC ull grown, £0¢ lunters, femaies 2.60; inished on double weight Portrait Paper Free. Kodak 3 

Cabbage, Tomato, ( ollard ‘ I tants $1.00 thousand ; Seed sade prices. Co., AKT. va, on males, $1.7 cone pair, $3.25. Instruction book free finishing tbat satisfies. Velox quality prints, they live 7 

3 ; postpaid. Causey Parks, Pisgah, of * é Will ship c.o.d. Levi Farnsworth, New London, Ohbic forever. Roll films developed, 10e per roll. Prints, 4, Ber 1 

————— : ———— sbi - 2 — Se, and 6c¢ each. These Coupon Enlargements are life- 4 
_Cabbage, Collard, and Tomato Plants—500, postpaid, Clover like . rtraits f 7 kodak fi iv 
65c; 1,000, postpaid, $1.25 lant Farm, Pisgah, N. C. Crimson Clover Seed—New crop: in chaff; compara- Two or More Breeds : fail fi et ( a ibaaian’e *? es ete "5602, Biren , Toba 
a — ~ - tively clean: 6 cents per pound. D. F, Smith, Conover, 100 mame Pigs—$1.50. 80 Beef grade heifers ame a Ceo et ee A sey 

° m4 7 i i : , ham, Alabama 
‘a aeons Cathars, Tomato, and Collard Plants—$1.00 North Carolina. and cows, $21.00. W. Hundley, Boycdton, Va. ee eas ‘ - li 
1ousand. Shipping — daily Tennessee >Jant Co., . ica 
Mentone, Ala. . Guernsey Bulls, Hampshire Hogs—Ail ages. Prices on Lime 

Ginseng E both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. ‘Mascot’? Bone-dry Agricultural Limestone fs ui- 

Cabbage, Tomato, Heading Collard Plants—200, 50c; Grow _Ginseng—Roots bring $8.60 pound. Free seeds. for: Anely aris P % . ing To 
‘ ading ai ants—200, 50c; Ww “ - ormly finely pulverized and sold under a_ guaranteed 
500, $1.00; 1,000, 3 add prepaid. Lillydale Farm, rite Fezler, Patchogue, N. Y. Registered Stock—Jersey bulls. Big Ione Polanc- minimum analysis 95%. W us for literature. $1.00, 
Mineral Sorings, N K , China gilts and boars. J. W. Tayler, Richlands, N. © American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. rs, M 

ws ale as Filain 

Fall Plants—Cabbage, Collards. Tomatoes, Pepper . : Selec 
anlante "500, sOe ra =00, peuat Teco the Penta’ Slow-seeding Winter Kale Seed The best money Dogs Machinery $1.00; 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. F % . maker. Choice stock. | Cut silad from August until in Pups—Re. a thd ee ge ae same gains—Alternating and Dire Current $1.00 « 

¥ May. 75c pound. William Sledd, Route 1, Richmond, o) as, eae ™d Black Tans, Frank Walker, rs— 1% ‘eas fl alternating matera: 4 . Many Tobace 

C.o.d. ai ees Grown Cabbage and Collard Plants, Y irginia, others. Electrical Surplus Co., 1885 Milwaukee Ave “Gol 
now ready for pping. Leading varieiies: 500, 60c¢; Registered Pp oh er and Setter Pups. Alex. Atkinson Cahlcage ihe 
1,000, $1. 00. Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, S. C€. Peas Mac fesfield, N rea ia 7 : eae ee i OK geag Sia Sonera ge Bae ne - as 

A Bs ; Best Engine Power Steel Hay Press pounds 

“a . aa ~ - Austrian Peas, Vetch, Pasture Seed, Etc.—Booklet. ; . . 

Fresh Grown Tomato Plants—1,000, $1.50, postpaid; P ca ve : Free Book on Dog Raising—Write Box 981, Wilming-  livered. Best horse power Steel Hay Press, , Farmer 
$1.00, collect. Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 60c; acntnanrdisel Darlington, Als. - ton, Worth Caroling: ce ee at ee delivered. All our machines fully guaranteed. Write 
1,000, 95c, postpaid. Dis amond Plant Co., Franklin, x = sae’: Wh oes nd_ detailed information. Martin Mfg. @, P- 
ea — —--— ~—______—. Shepherds, Collies, Fox Terrier Puppies. Ricketis Fitzgerald, Ga a 
_ Fine Cabbage, Tomato, ‘Collard Plants—Leading va- Poultry and Eges Farms, Kincaid, Kansas. ss . Pay D 
rieties: 300, 45 50 65c; 1,000, $1.00; postpaid. Bab Chick - Medical » 
5,000, $3 00; 10, 000, $5.00; ‘collect. Busy ‘Bee Plant aby ickKs ; English Shepherd, Rat Terrier Puppies—$5.00 and Ruptured ?—For positive relief, write Smith Mig. 8 
Farm, Franklin, | Va, $4.45—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes; $4.25, heavy pelea; $3.50. H. W. Chestnut, ‘chauane. Kansas. Company, 2 Elderfield Bldg. “Nia au alls : x we Mil 

yee SHAS Pgy STFS = c.o.d. Twilight Poultry Ranch, Mt. Orab, Ohi = : sit dt a. $1.00 ‘ 

trade egetable Plogts- abbage: Jersey, Flat as Rat Terrier Puppies—Bred for ratters. Satisfact Yete’s j 1 : > hi am Hak 
Dutch, Ballhead ; Heading Collard 000, Oe; 1,000, Setter Chicks—Rocks, Reds, 100, $4.45; Leghorns, guaranteed, Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. pe ee ve core. ich, Reliab 
eh 3 prepaid. 5,000, $2.50, expressed. Sunbeam Plant $3.95. Delivered. Columbia Hatchery, Columbia, Tenn. x eee Ge hag nhc on bottle ‘prepaid. - Ned Tob 

arm, Franklin, Va. — ee chee uel, = Coon, _Combination, an Rabbit Hounds—€n trial pany, Ripley, Ten ey ssee. ed ae Red L 

x —— Blood Tested Reds, Barred, White Rocks—100, $4.95, Satisfaction guaranteed. D. Scott, Mt. Pleasant, Tem 3 long, b 
: Pay the Postman—Now Ready: Leading Varie ties Heavy mixed, $4.25. Prepaid. Live delivery. Satiila Rest § 
a aEe. ang ee rd aM me oe the = ORS Farms, Waycross, Georgi P eS cule Puppies — Beautiful, intelligent ae , Neckwear 1.00 Je, 15 free. a 

‘.° $ : > tra. dge 00 00; nales, $10 Fashion Yeckties—-8 for $1.00; sample, 1% ome 

Plant Co., Gecenvitns a. <. 175 Tens Reds, Orpingtons—Delivered. 100% alive, ‘ a n ‘oolspr ang Mercer,” Pe nr Or fpeagtie Ae ptt nd “Sales Re Nortl Save 
re —_—— ———————==———————- $ 75. eavy assorted, Leghorns, $3.95. Muscle Shoals ©=—— er an" Ora Eee North Carolina, sf 

ueann Rens eee sisi, "eareaty BE: Netshes. Wonwee. Aibere. ee, st 

ahDage- * i A Os Es » 31.00; unds—Shi r trial Free D g 
5.000, $4.00 Prepaid. 5 ys mossed and guaranteed. Ww holesale to Farmers—$4.45, Reds, Rocks, Wyan- Isturae, nine af? viion, "Pred. literature oonhe ound Of Interest to Women Mena 
Wilriley Farms, Lillington, N. ¢ dottes; $4.25, heavy mixed, Husky and selected. Rain- Kennel, Paducah, Ky . oF Quilt Pieces aoe Big, Fast-colo Staal 20¢; 200, Rentue! 

= bow Farms, Williamsburg, Ohio. - - ——E———E————EEE _ Be; postpalk Zemnant| Mart, Centralia, Mlinois. = 
ifillion Plants—16 Varieties for Late Planting —Cab- 7 gee =r — 
bage, Tomatoes, Collards: 300, 40c: 1,000, 90c. Pepper, esiood Tested Reds, Bi: *ks, W » ~ks—10 W Eee 
100, 30c. All prepaid. Write for wholesale prices. .50; heavy rained’ Sa 7S a. 3 a ge Miscellaneous Old Gold anted i ane 
Rev, Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. eck al Farms, Jefferson City, Missourt i Mai Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—100% fill itt . 
peoeiataeleer. Le wi _ : ewe | Mell Suse Pras Btore—Let us supply your drug value paid day shipment received. © Satisfaction uaril fot 

Plants High grade, cultivated, disease free Collard Chicks — Bleod tested e ‘ gts stor a . J rma on given; stamp appreciated. teed or shipment cheerfully returned. Information free { 
and Cabba dozen varieties. Properly packed. 75c Barred and White arid Pn sr vouas- ae. Mequon Drug Store, Thiensville, Wisconsin, Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co., 536 Malles Rentue! 
thousand; 5,000, $3.00: 10,000, $5.00. Old, reliable prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. Pullets for sale. Capital ° Bldg., Chicago. 
frowers. Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, Va Farms, Columbia, S. C. - : Batteries Ol 

. — Tight Plant Batteries—$44.00, up. including ld bat- d Money Wanted 
Plant Fi eC bage, ‘ P 3 “hie mais ~ “ 4 J > p. including © ra 
teeth TAKie: ee Es: San tn Gana Test. Chiate—hmttten’s Grantors Mena Making Gwete tery. ame Leh. Battery Conigeny, Albers, Siti Up to $15.00 Each for Certain Taian Head Peonie HY 
s ; ee ® st ac 2 > uaranteec ve 3 > } > » : 
paid. 5, 000. $3. 00; 10, 000, $45 50; fea gf So out-lay other strains or we Tiaske good. 12" varieties. Light Plant Batteries—Wholesale ices Big sa Springt 10 far list * these wanted. coeds: . > aes 
shipraents. Drake Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 100% blood tested. Low priees. Free catalog. Booth ing. Dealers wanted "Battery cleale orgs rar wtcae cen 
Farms, Box 827, Clinton, Missouri i is TBicite ss a 4 Z 

All Varieties Cabbage. Tomato, Collard Plants—200, : . . ; Patent Attorneys Men 
See. a aoe. 7% ht — Baton See Celery: DIXIE BIRMINGHAM HATCHED CHICKS U Inivereel Naneul oe Rag ta No Maret” Ronan Patents — Reasonable terms. — and advice fret a 
pressed, Virginia Aad ede "Courtland: oe 00, ex- CHICKS FROM HARDY, NORTHERN STOCK. are only a temporary job. Universal ‘‘Nuseal”’ Battries UL. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D, C. you og 

. F Prices Advance After August 15. Order Now! guaranteed 5 years by responsible manufacturer. Write ' rs Nashvil 
New Crop, Fresh Grown Cabbage, Tomato, and Col- Bood Tested — High Preduction — Missouri Bred. for full details, prices, and new Battery Guide. “Pp. ATENTS —SMALL IDEAS MAY HAY = 
lard Plants Now Ready Get s samples and neh Our Binecta) Mating, 250-Egg Record, 25 50 100, Universal Battery Co., 3417 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. LARGE commercial possibilities. 
25 years’ satisfactory service your protection. You can Hollywood White Leghorns. .... oe e 75 5 $5. 25 $5 ae Write immediately for information on how to prog 
depend upon us. J, P. Counciil Company, Franklin, Va. meee, Cepengens. Pivgncettes : ; 2 2.35 475 Bees—Bee Supplies and ‘Record of Invention’’ 4%, i. me lays are oN 
id be arred anc nite Rocks 5 375 €75 B = gerous in patent matters. CLA NCE A D Blade 
= eeswax—Worked into bee comb foundation or ae- 77 P y; D. € 

Plants—Cabbace, O Nollie - RGN WENO Pome 8 ae cn sagan 1.25 2.50 3.95 : + 77-R Adams Buflding, Washington, I . Roc} 
Be ee ey ye a ge Preval it Live Daler. wht, had'om i a = 
sand. Pepper. 35¢ hundred; Celery, 35¢ hundred; 1,000 DIXIE HATCHERIES, cha : ss eneers Personal _ Fruit 
2.75; Ay . oe nu i; 1,000, 2138 N Aer ae eee 4 
$2.75; prepatd. Southampton Plant €o., Courtland, Va. 13 North 24th Street, Birmingham, Ala Corn Harvesters . oe Age Pension Information — Send stamp. Judge pearl 

Cabbage Plants: Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Succession, Purebred Blood Tested Barred, Buff, White Rocks Rich Man’s Corn Harvester—Poor man’s price. Only macs SS eer gyant 
Savoy; Tomato, Onion, Collard—300, 0c; 500, T5c: Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Minoreas. Anconas, Le: $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free literature Free—Information About Pensions for Old People. Savings 
1,000, $1.00; postpaid. 5,000, $3.00,’ expressed.’ Good errs—$5.95 per 100; heavy mixed, $5.25; assorted showing harvester pictures. Ziegler Inventor, Salina, 16 Fidelity Building, Dallas, Texas 
Frank ae shipment. ' Fairview Plant Farm, st. a: ante, Eta Hatching weekly. Clover Valley Kansas, pee Sa i Wasi a8 acini ogeake 

anklin, Va *oultry Farm ox 22 amsey, Indiana. P i = 

bs ieee le oT ae MB us ee Ar ocket Radio — 

Guaranteed, Large. Fresh, Selected Marglobe, Stone Chicks on a_30 Days’ T Guarantee—No need to ome _, Frog Raising Guaranteed “Pocket Racd'o”—$2.00, Catalog, I — 
Tomato; Famous Cabbage-heading Collard: Dutch, take ehances. You get 30 days to make sure chicks are Raise Frogs! (A New Industry)—Pair breeders lay Neil Tasker, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. gee 
Wakenetd Cabbage—Mossed, labeled. Postnaid: 300, ¢Xactly as represented. Low prices. All varieties. Blood 10,000 eggs. Bullfrogs sell _$1.00-$3.00 dozen. Huge —S Coo . 

700, $1.00: $1.25 thousand. Clyde Maddox, Flow. tested. Accredited. Easy buying plan. Chi¢k Manual Profit. Unlimited market. Easily raised. No, winter ee ae 6 
= "Branch, Georets. Free. Missourt State Hatchery, Box 100, Butler, Mo. yee Tnteroutine hook. 1 ortune in Frogs,’ pre. Printing gst —_ 
ptt: alt Whee ot merican ullfrog Industries, (160), Fremont, Ohio. 500 Ronda tterhe. $1.95- es, 

Fresh Mountain Grown Marglobe, Raltimore Tomato, Hi-Grade Blood Tested Chic $5.45 per 100 for — Printed: elt ae. ie tees xo my 7 
Georgia Heading Collard, Charleston, Flat Dutch, Suc. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Minor- Furs romp 
cession Cabbare—Plants now ready for summer setting. #8: Orpingtons, Anconas, Leghorns; $4.95 for heavy " Collin 
Prices: 200, 40¢; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, Send no money: Mixed; $4.25 for assorted; $3.50 for seconds. Weekly _ Let us turn your Wool into Blankets, tan and make up . Quilt Pieces sad 
nay the postman. Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone. hatches. Glendale Hatchery, Box 36, Ramsey, Indiana, YOU" furs and hides for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, Va Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards), only 69¢. las "Noth 

abama, { ; 7 , s 

print pieces. fast colors. “ 6.0.0, Feautiful h White 
= 2 2 no ¢ 4 ens free with rs ‘ 

Plants—Buy disease free, cultivated, better select, Leghorns G Green Pea and Bean Sheller P order. Renn eS: ix # . Quilt desten & tore” 
for profitable crop. Dozen varieties—Tomato, Cabbage, White Leghorn Pullets. Mrs. S. C. Vann, Murfrees- ,(ireen Pea Sheller — Guaranteed. $3.25, postpaid. Cee in a be 3 2 ieee 
Teadting Collard: 300, 50c: 500. 75c; 1.000, 90c: 2.000, boro, North Carolina , Free folder, J. W. Coggins Co., Sophia, N. €. S hool l Me 
a RE ly 2 Bs og By bat jerlay._ Sinele . omb Dark Brown Leghorns —Show Hosi Men-Wom : ye sand bar oy mg quali lifying ie bo 

‘ . Joe's E ’ > uality. -50—Inte 
Franklin, Va. ane N ers pullets, 50¢ each. D, H. Reel, Iron . osiery future life-time Bs gg ay 105-32. 250 moot t me 
> oC. Ladies “Men's Hosiery—Men’s hosiery, $1.00 dozen, . May secure valuable information free. Write, $7nstrodl Cincinn 

Millions Spectal Plants for Late Crops—Cabbage: ee ruerankeen Ph cg Witte for latest, bargain Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. Ts 
Fiat Dutch, | Charleston Wakefield, Early Jersey; To- Ducks ronal Ne i emt Din ase ols a Cecil’s B Business, At 4 gen 
mato and Collard. Leading varieties: 300, 45¢> 500, 65¢; Mammot Pek “a ecil’s Business _Colleces—Accounting, Busin Ounce 
1,000, $1.00; postpaid. 5,000, $3.00: 10.000, $5.00: $2.5 > Waite Dubbo Duske—Bresding sont. Od. ministration, and Executive Seeretarial Courses. CPS 
express coMect. Prompt shipments. American’ wees! ye pair: $3. 50 trio; drakes, $1.50; young, $3.00 pair: oney Placement Service. Twenty-fifth year. rad A 
sale Plant €e., Franklin. Va. ran Vitae arkes, $1.75. McCorkle Hatchery, Lexing- $2 er. Delicious Comb Honey—Six 5-pound pails, tion, address, Secretary, Cecil’s Business Experie 

2.90. ©. Hallman, Blackshear, Ga, Asheville, N. C., or Spartanburg, 8. C. 1 Lo 



































Classified Ads 


POEL eee 


Schools and Colleges 


Southern Law School, Athens, Georgia — Bachelor 














[aws Degree twelve months course. Also, correspond- 
ence course 
——————— o 
Silos 
Several Rex onditioned Silos for Sale—Cheap. H. E 
Wisman, Edinburg, Va 
Songs and Games 

Our Pamphlet, ‘‘Favorite Songs and Popular Games,”’ 
contains over 160 familiar songs (old-time favorites, 
state SONsS. spirituals, club songs, rounds hse ete.) 
and directions for more than thirty games. 

cents a single copy ; 5 for $1.00; 50, $1. 50; 100" "32 
900, $5.00. A idress, ” Young People’s Department, 


Progressive Fat armer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 
hele 





‘Ss pray Materials 


Buchanan’s Ethylene Chlorhydrin—Will sprout new 
Irish potatoes. Directions on each package. % pint, 
treats two bushels, 70c; pint, $1.25: quart, $2.35. 
Postpaid Dealers write. 'Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Se 
IMPROVE | STAND AND INCREASE YIELD 


FALL POTATS CROP 
TREAT SEED POTATOES WITH 
ETHYLENE CHLORHYDRIN 
(1 Quart Treats 8 Bushels.) 
FULL DIRECTIONS WITH ORDERS. 
PRICES—Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.50; Gallon, $4.50. 
Postpaid. 
Wee ATT & SONS COMPANY, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


JOB P. 





Tobacco 


Tobacco—-Sample, 10c. See what we have before you 
buy. Troutt’s, DF-6, Hickory, Ky. 





Postpaid—Long Redleaf Chewing, 10 


“Aged Tobacco, 
Smoking, $1.00. Louis McLain, Green- 


pounds, $1.35; 
field, Tennessee. 





Tobacco—Extra Long Mellow Juicy Red Leaf Chew- 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.25, postpaid. Guaranteed. Harvey 
Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 





Guarantecd Best Grade Chewing or Smoking — 10 
pounds, $1.00. Manufacturing recipe and flavoring free. 
Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 





“Golden Heart’’—Extra Mild Cigarette Burley—5 
pounds, $1.00; box cigars, cigarette roller, papers free. 
Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 





Extra mild, 5 
Cigarette roller and 


“Pride of Dixie’’ Cigarette Burley— 
1.00. 
Murray, Ky. 


pounds and box cigars. 
papers free. Doran Farms, 





Closing Out Sale — Best Chewing or Smoking, 5 
pounds, 50c; 10, 90c. Mild Burley scraps, 5 pounds, 
4c; 10, 75c. Lee V. Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 





Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds, $1.15; 10 pounds, $2.00. Smoking, 5 pounds, 
%te; 10 pounds, $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharen, 
Tennessee. 





Iaok! Introductory A pe = Red Leaf Smok- 
ing Tobacco, 20 pounds, $1.00; Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.00. Satisfaction Saeuar’ United Tobacco Farm- 
ets, Martin, Tenn. 





Leaf—Chewing, 7 pounds, 
.00. 1 pound free with 
; 3 pounds free with $2.00 orders. Collier 
Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


ed Tennessee Red 





‘Colden Heart’’—Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
af—10 pounds chewing, $1.00; 3 twists free. 10 
pounds smoking, $1.00; 3 sacks smoking and pipe free. 
Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 





Your Choice Of —3 dozen 10¢ packages chewing, 
smoking, or cigarette tobacco for $1.50. Box cigars free. 
Pay postman. Satisfaction guaranteed. Carlton To- 
bacco’ Company, Paducah, Kentucky. 





Special Offer—Finest Aged Long Red Leaf Chewing 
or Mildest Golden Cigarette Smoking—10 pounds either, 
00. Manufacturing recipe and full box twist free. 





Reliable Wholesale Tobacco Company, Mayfield, Ky. 
Tobacco, Postpaid—Two years old, high grade, fancy 
Red Leaf Chewing—Sweet and juicy, 24 to 28 inches 


long, hand picked. 
_ Smoking, 10, 
free. S. J. Rogers, 


Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; 5, 90c. 
: Flavoring recipe for chewing 
Dresden, Tenn. 





Save on Your Tobacco—Enjoy Kentucky’s Pride— 
Home manufactured Chewing, 28 big twists, sweet or 
natural, $1.00. 28 Big sacks Smoking, extra mild or 
natural, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free: double- 
und ste pocket knife. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, 
ntue! 





Cigarette Roller, Case, Papers, and 5 pounds Mild 
Kentucky Burley, $1.00. Economy smoking, 15 pounds; 
aged mellow chewing, 10; choice long red, 8; Brown 
Italian, 7; Kentucky’s Best, 5; either, $1.00. Flavoring. 
Eameld Pound sample, 35¢c. Bert Choate, Hickman, 





Wag ons 
wenite Hickory Wagons — Bes 
mor catalog and | pee list. 
sili 


Wagon Ever Made. 
‘White Hickory Wagon 
Fast Point 





Help Wanted—Male 


_ Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
le. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
gag and help you get a good job. The cost to 
Ne all. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
ashville Bea! School, Dept. 237,. Nashville, Tenn. 








Agents—Salesmen 


Blades, 70¢ hundred. Deus sundries. Get list. 
Rockford; Richmond, Virgini 
—— 





reat reef for Sele— vente wanted. Concord Nur- 
e 


Series, t. 25, Concord, Ga 





————. 
g,Wantei—Monument Salesman, Gevtele Memorial Co., 


‘ings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
aan 





Make Prod 
‘Kemico, be not 


hone Women!—Look After Local Coffee and Tea 

ties. § ‘all on homes with 300 highest quality necessi- 

Good ‘grate or full time. No investment. Permanent. 

tories, Deane pay. Rapid promotion. Blair Labora- 
- Dept. P-13, Lynchburg, Va. 


att st 00, ou Can Sell a Household Deal Valued at $5.50 

complet write for our catalog, or we will send you 
Colne (eal and sales outfit for 50c in stamps. Clyde 
ns Chemical Co., Dept, P, Memphis, Tenn. 


Yourself — Formula 


catalog. free. 
Parkridge, Illinois. “ 











Wt Like It—Two Complete Cosmetic Lines for 
and Colored—Free samples and sample case. No 
toneee €or money required. Write Keystone Labora- 
DeSoto Station, Dept. PF-2, Memphis, Tenn. 
M 
distripuye Cars Wanted to Advertise Our Goods and 
Mtisfied {introductory packages to consumers. Must be 
tleulars ih 90c an hour at start. Write for full par- 
Cincinnati. ont. Mills, Route Mgr., 3880 Monmouth, 








tin Vani Go Prices—Santos Coffee, 12c pound. 
Vanilla, 8%. $1.00 size Tonic, 14c. Razor 
5 for 8%c. 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. 
Cis: Cards, 21 in bor, lc. ol other bateains. 
ecess te, arnation ‘nr, . 

” Louls, Misourl 
bi 











BEST SOWING DATES 


HE following data furnished us by 

T. B. Hutcheson, agronomist, Vir- 
ginia Experiment Station, show the 
earliest advisable dates for seeding fall 
sowed crops, the best dates, and the 
latest dates at which seeding can be 
done with prospects of profit. Data 
for North and South Carolina will be 
given next month. 


Readers will do well to file away 
for future reference :— 


these tables 


VIRGINIA SOWING DATES 
Mountain Section 


Alfalfa......August 1 August 10 September 1 
Alsike clover.August 1 August 10 September 1 
Barley..... - Sept. 15 Sept. 20 October 10 
Bur clover. Not seeded 
png clover. July 15 August 1 August 15 
Bess cnc Not recommended for this section 
nel mix... August 1 August 10 September 1 
MEADO 605 ose -August 1 August 15 September 1 
Red clover...August 1 August 10 September 1 
eae September 1 October 1 November 1 


Sweet clover.Do not recommend seeding in the fall 
Vetch - August 1 August 15 September 10 








WHORE. a<c0 * Sept. 20 October 1 October 20 
White clover. August 1 August 10 September 1 
Austrian peasSept. 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
Piedmont Section 
ALRITE. 0.004: August 10 August 15 September 10 
Alsike clover.August 10 August 15 September 10 
Barley......Sept. 20 October 1 October 15 
Bur clover... Not seeded 
Crim, clover. August 1 August 15 September 1 
Ci OA ree Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
ee, mix..August 10 August 15 September 10 
WUNIOs 60 06 60 ugust 1 August 20 September 10 
Re relowde. -- August 10 August 15 September 10 
) eee Sept. 10 October 10 November 10 


Sweet clover. Do not recommend seeding in the fall 


ch.......August 10 August 25 September 15 
Wheat....... October 1 October 15 November 1 
White clover.August 10 August 15 September 10 
Austrian peasSept. 10 Sept. 25 October 10 

Eastern Section 
Alfalfa...... August 15 August 25 September 15 
Alsike clover August 15 August 25 September 15 
Barley...... ictober 1 October 10 October 25 
Bur clover. Not seeded 


Crim. clover. “August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 








RPE October 1 October 15 November 1 
Pasture mix..August 15 August 25 September 15 
ape........August 15 August 25 September 15 
Red clover...August 15 August 25 September 15 
Me wis seek September 15 October 15 November 15 
Sweet clover. Do not recommend seeding in the fall 
Li Se -August 15 September 1 September 25 
Wheat. . October 15 r15 
White clover. August 15 August 25 September 15 


Austrian peasSept. 15 October 1 October 15 





Congratulating the Osbornes 
and J. A. Brown 


N OUR December issue in an arti- 

cle “Mountain Farming in North 
Carolina” we featured the work of the 
Osborne family—“H. A. Osborne and 
Sisters”—with illustrations of the 
home and barns and of Miss Florence 
Osborne herself. 


Now the North Carolina State Col- 


lege has worthily awarded the Osborne 
family its coveted “Certificate of Meri- 
torious Service to Agriculture” for 
their leadership as  stockmen and 
Guernsey breeders. Readers who file 
their papers will be interested in re- 
reading page 4 of our December issue. 

The other 1933 “Certificate of Meri- 
torious Service to Agriculture” went 
to J. A. Brown of Columbus County 
for his pioneer work in developing the 


strawberry industry in Eastern North 
Carolina. After careful experiments 


he finally demonstrated the value of 
strawberries as a market crop in 1896 
by producing a crop worth $5,000 on 
seven acres; now his Chadbourn sec- 
tion alone markets $500,000 worth a 
year. Mr. Brown has been an all-round 
good citizen—state senator, champion 
of good farming and codperative mar- 
keting, a fighter for lower freight 
rates, education, and temperance. 

The Progressive Farmer joins all 
North Carolina in congratulating 
Senator Brown and the Osbornes! 





A “Car Crop” Paid 
By JULIA W. STEBBINS 


N AUTOMOBILE was needed in 
the home of Mrs. P. B. Thack- 
ston, Greenville County, S. C. 

So Mrs. Thackston and her son 
rented some land from a neighbor and 
planted it in cotton. This they called it 
the “car crop.” They made enough to 
make the down payment on a car but 
had to put in another crop to finish 
paying for it. 

Mrs. Thackston said that on Satur- 
day afternoon when the neighbors 
went riding to town, she and her boy 
worked on their “car crop.” He said: 
“Ma, I bet folks think we are crazy 
working in this hot sun so _ long.’ 
Never mind, son, what folks think,” 
she replied. “Work is always honest 
and good for people—and it’s our only 
way to get a car.” 


They are now enjoying the car they 
worked for so faithfully. 


PICKIN’S 


BOTH ALIKE 
“Whenever I see you I think of Jones. 
“But I’m not a bit like Jones.” 
“Yes you are. You both owe me $10.” 


NOT A HELPER 
“I can’t give you a job. I can’t afford 
any extra help just now.” 


“That’s all right. I shan’t be much 
help.” 

EFFECTIVE BAIT 
Mrs. Jones—“I caught my _ husband 
flirting.” 
Mrs. Smith.—“That’s how I got mine 
too. 


ALWAYS READY 
“My wife quarrels at the slightest prov- 
ocation.” 
“Lucky man. 
provocation.” 


RELATIVE MATTER 
Speaker—“I’m pleased to sce 


” 


My wife doesn’t need any 


Political 
such a dense crowd here tonight. 

Voice from the audience—‘‘Don’t be too 
pleased. We ain’t all dense.” 


PERSONAL VIEWPOINT 

Willie—Pa. 

Pa—Yes? 

Willie—Teacher says we're here to be!lp 
others, 

Pa—Of course we are. 

Willie—Well, what are the others 
for? 


here 


PLEASE OMIT FLOWERS 

A newspaper in speaking of a deceased 
citizen, said: ‘We knew him as Old Ten 
Per Cent, the more he had the less he 
spent; the more he got the less he lent; 
he’s dead—we don’t know where he went— 
but if his soul to heaven is sent, he'll own 
the harp and charge ’em rent.” 


Hambone’'s Meditations 
By J. P. ALLEY 


(Copyright. 1933, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
| I Spec’ DEM FoLKs 
IS BouT DE Mos’ 
EX-TINGUISHED FAMBLY 


Roun’ HEAH DEY 








Don’ EBEN KNow How 
DEY owes. 








MucH 














Pus YOUR 
INTO 
PERMANENT 


IMPROVEMENTS 


thoy last 


Farm improvements, made with con- 
crete now, will last and bring returns 
for many years to come. 

Concrete will make your hog house, 
cow barn, dairy and poultry house 
more sanitary, increase returns from 
your livestock, and cut down on work. 

Concrete basement and foundation 
walls, approaches, floors and mangers 
will restore old buildings to usefulness 
and end the need for repairs. 


And there are a dozen places 
around the house, steps, cellar, side- 
walk, where concrete improvement 
will make your home a nicer and a 
better place in which to live. 

One thing about concrete—when 
you do it with concrete it's done. In- 
vest your money each year in the im- 
provement you need most, until all 
your rebuilding is done for good—in 
permanent, long-lasting concrete. 


MAKE 








NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS NOW 





We will help you with your plan. 
Check the squares below for free plans 
and suggestions on permanent con- 
crete improvements that interest you. 











Name 

Address 

8:2... P.O State. 

(1) Floors (] Permanent Repairs 
(J Foundations C] Milk House 


(1 Basement Walls [_] Milk Cooling Tanks 
(J Paved Yards (] Feeding Floors 


(Tanks (J Pouttry House 

(J Troughs ( Septic Tanks 

(] Sidewalks [J Making Concrete 
Mail to: 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 











PUREBRED POULTRY 


APRIL. HATCHED PULLETS ‘' 
White Tancred Leghorns, 330-egg-strain, 8, 10, 
12, weeks old; 50c, 60c, 70c, each. Year old hens, 
laying some, 75 each. Shipped by express pre- 
paid. $2.00 will book your order, 


woowwe 








J. H. WEAVER, Box 1, Stuarts Draft, Va. 





INTERPRETING THE Wor.Lp’s News 


‘““Honest Money” At Last; Higher Incomes; New Type of Education 


Y FRIEND, President Sikes of Clemson says 

that just after Noah launched off with the ark, 

a neighbor who had horselaughed all Noah’s 

preparations, paddled up a-straddle a log and asked to 
be taken on. 

“Sorry, sorry,” answered Noah, “but we are all full up.” 


“Well, go on then, dad blame you,” was the rejoin- 
der. “I don’t believe this is going to be much of a rain 
nohow !” 

So Sikes thinks that President Hoover kept believ- 
ing it wasn’t going to be much of a depression anyhow 
and that “the thing to do was to just keep drifting 
around on the old log till the shower was over” ; whereas 
by the time Roosevelt came in F. D. R. knew that we 
had a sure-enough flood and that some almost revolu- 
tionary action must be taken. 


Roosevelt’s Two Great Sentences 


ND Roosevelt's most heroic action up to now is 

illustrated by two sentences—two sentences that 
probably have more meaning for America and the future 
of the world than any other two sentences uttered by 
any President for fifty years. 

The first sentence to which I refer occurred in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s radio message May 7, 1933, when he 
said :— 

“The administration has the definite objective 
of raising commodity prices to such an extent that 
those who have borrowed money will, on the aver- 
age, be able to repay that money in the same kind of 
money which they borrowed.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s second most important sentence oc- 
curred in his astoundingly vigorous message to the 
World Economic Conference in London July 3 when 
he declared further :— 

“Let me be frank in saying that the United States 
of America seeks the kind of dollar which a genera- 
tion hence will have the same purchasing and debt 
paying power as the dollar value we hope to obtain 
in the near future.” 

I repeat that these are the two most significant sen- 
tences the President has yet uttered. In No. 1 he pledged 
America to the policy of achieving an Honest Dollar. 
In No. 2 he pledged us to this policy—that having once 
achieved our Honest Dollar, we would also establish a 
Stable Dollar, a dollar steady and dependable in its 
general “purchasing and debt paying power.” 


Millions of debtors all over America are now rejoic- 
ing in the prospect that they can pay their creditors in 
dollars of the same buying power that they received— 
which is the only way they could have paid at all. And 
millions of business men and farmers are rejoicing in 
the prospect that as soon as America reaches “the dollar 
value we hope to attain in the near future,’ any of us 
can make contracts of any kind with the prospect that 
a dollar to be paid out or taken in at any time thereafter 
—‘a generation hence,” to use the President’s phrase, or 
any shorter or longer period—will represent about the 
same general purchasing power as in the years 1920-30 
when the bulk of America’s public and private debt was 
created. 


A Victory for Farm Leadership 


HE people of America will prob- 
ably never know what a debt they 


By CLARENCE POE 
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BUSINESS 
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—J. N. Darling, N, Y. Herald-Tribune. 


“Now Of Course If You’d Rather Not Pull It Yourself—” 


esty of compelling debtors to pay two to five times the 
values they received, and instead appealing for “Honest 
Money.” This phrase became a slogan, and from Sep- 
tember, 1931, till victory came in April, 1933, all of those 
mentioned fought on without ceasing. At National 
Grange meetings, in conferences with Farm Bureau 
leaders, in a nation-wide radio hook-up, in conferences 
in Washington, in appeals before the National Industrial 
Conference Board in New York, in several addresses 
reprinted in the Congressional Record, and in continuous 
speeches before farmers, civic clubs, college and uni- 
versity groups, in magazine articles, and in editorial dis- 
cussions in this “World’s News” feature, we made 
“Honest Money” our major interest for two years. And 
what we and our own Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
associates were doing (almost alone among Southern 
publications) in the South, there were Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Prairie Farmer, and The Farmer of St. Paul doing in 
the West, the American Agriculturist in the East, and 
Ed O’Neal and L. J. Taber all over America. 


It was a terrible fight. Ever since 1896 the inflexi- 
ble gold standard at 25.8 grains, nine-tenths fine, had 
been treated as the American “Ark of the Covenant” 
and all dissenters were denounced as heretics, repudia- 
tionists, or impracticable theorists. But farm leaders 
knew they were right and kept agitating and educating. 
If it had not been for what farm organizations (includ- 
ing notably our Southern cotton codperatives), a few 
farm papers, and a few agricultural economists like the 
valiant George F. Warren of Cornell did, there would 


never have been a sufficiently informed public opinig 
to compel and support the administration’s “Hope 
Money” program. And it is only this program that ff 
saved America from ruin. 4 


Self-government for Manufacturers 


- WAS a spectacle equally amazing and hearten; 
when the cotton manufacturers of America met with 
officials in Washington last month and agreed on a cof 
and program which— 

1. Cut operatives’ hours to 40 per week; 


. Established minimum wages of $12 per week in ¥ 
South and $13 in the North; 


Abolished child labor for all operatives under 16; 

Permits operatives to organize into labor unions; 

Looks to the eventual abolition of mill villages. 

Many enlightened and progressive textile operate 
have favored these reforms for years, but  stubbo 
minorities have opposed all child labor regulation, minj 
mum wages, shorter hours, and labor organizations 
Perhaps the “Ding” cartoon reproduced on this page 
explains why reactionary manufacturers have at las 
caved in and now accept the Roosevelt plans. They g¢ 
that manufacturers must themselves clean house unde 
a system of controlled capitalism, or else the countr 
may turn to outright socialism in its determination 
correct abuses. : 
Higher wages for cotton mill workers, etc., will help 

the industrial South almost as much as higher cotton 
prices will help the agricultural South. The prospect 
that America will experience during the next few year 
the most amazing outburst of production we have 
seen. For the “New Deal” looks to providing the 
essentials necessary :— 


1. Shorter working hours for labor both on facto 
and farm, and hence more leisure in which to use ¢ 
enormous volume of products our factories can no 
turn out through mass production; 


2. A larger proportion of profits for farm and indus 
trial workers (through higher farm price$ and increg 
wages and salaries) giving the masses greater buyifi 
power. : 

The last point is important. If one enormous} 
wealthy American receives $1,000,000 a year in divi 
dends, salary, and bonuses, he will not buy one-tenth 
as much extra food, clothing, furniture, cars, etc., from 
American farms and factories as would be bought i 
the $1,000,000 went to 1,000 separate families, each 
ceiving an added $1,000 a year. 


A New Type of Education 


N OUR last issue we referred to the fact that a 
type of education is needed in America—a type @ 
education that makes both for greater efficiency in oné! 
working hours and for a wiser and happier use of ot 
fast increasing leisure hours. What we are saying off 
another page about the kind of education needed { 
rural America also applies in principle to urban Amerie 
Education should give the worker a new zest for his 
work and yet should strive even more for the enrich 
ment of life than for the mere enlargement of bank a 
counts. 
In all our schools too much time is spent in higher 
mathematics and in ancient 
guages and foreign languages, 





owe farm organizations and interested 
farm papers for starting the fight for 
“Honest Money” and never letting up 


The Enrichment of Life in August 


of which never become anything 
more than hated mechanical drudg 
ery to the vast majority of pir 


a day or a minute until success crown- 
ed their efforts. 


We have just looked at this 
“World’s News” feature in our issue 
of October 1, 1931, in which we pre- 
sented “A Moral Issue to Stir Ameri- 
ca.” This was the message we had just 
delivered at a small but determined 
meeting in Chicago attended by repre- 
sentatives of the National Grange, 
American Farm Bureau, and farm co- 
6peratives, by Henry A. Wallace, Dan 
A. Wallace, and C. V. Gregory of our 
Standard Farm Paper organization; 
by Ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden, 
and by a few daring agricultural econ- 
omists—men of the type of George F. 
Warren, F. A. Pearson, and John R. 
Commons. At this meeting we pro- 
posed making the money fight a moral 
issue—denouncing the sheer dishon- 





HAT we are saying in the next 

column about “A New Type of 
Education” and on another page about 
improving rural schools, might well 
constitute this month’s message on 
“The Enrichment of Life,” but we 
wish to add these two thoughts :— 


1, Let us encourage the singing of 
the native ballads, songs, and Negro 
spirituals of the South, and the exten- 
sion of community singing of old-time 
hymns, etc., as in the “Sacred Harp 
Singing Association” with its all-day 
song festivals in parts of South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas. 

2. Visitors to the “Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition” in Chicago should 
study its striking new type of architec- 


ture, and the fine exhibit of American 
art, and also visit in the city proper 
the Art Institute and the Field Museum 
—termed by one writer “next to the 
Parthenon the most austerely beauti- 
ful work of architecture anywhere” 
. . . In the exposition, the one world 
famous foreign owned painting on ex- 
hibit is Whistler’s “Mother’—and she 
was born here in the South, at Wil- 
mington, N. C. Which reminds us to 
add that beautiful natural color repro- 
ductions of this and other famous 
paintings should adorn the walls of 
every Southern high 
copies may be had at astonishingly low 


school—and 


prices from Brown Robertson Co., 8-10 
East 49th St., New York City, and 
from other sources. 








pils, while not enough time is spent (as 
we suggested on this World’s News 
page last month) in training boys 
girls for— 


1. The appreciation and enjoymeit 
of all that is beautiful or elevating 
nature, art, literature, music, 4 
drama, and in the courtesies, amenities 
and spiritual values of life; 


2. For maximum benefits and plea® 
ures from wholesome social life, spon’ 
and recreation in all forms; 


3. For helping develop, beautiff | 
and ennoble the community one Iv 
in, and 


4. For codperative effort with ones: 
fellow workers in all wisely progres 
sive movements designed to digi 
one’s occupation or improve 
tions for those engaged in it. 














SWORDS 


Ereci, arms folded across his chest, 
the ol.-time sneer on his somber un- 
handso.ne face, he heard the cheers of 
the jul.lant soldiery rise in a swirl of 
clamor along their ranks with the as- 
toundiig rapidity with which military 
news (vavels. 

Smiling, strutting, but marching with 
clocklixe precision which Grant's drill- 
ing had made second nature to them, 
a squad of guards passed, to wheel and 
stop before the guard tent opposite 
headquarters. 

When the dapper little officer in com- 
mand snapped the order to halt, Garcia 
started, and looked at him closely. 

“Ho, Companiero!” he called inso- 
lently. “It is fitting that a clownish 
officer in a clownish army should cap- 
tain his men, swordless!” 

“The officers of this regiment need 
not fear to go among their men sword- 
less, and in that they differ from some 
brutal tyrants I have known,” answered 
Claudio—a bronzed, steady eyed, seli- 
assured Claudio that Garcia scarcely 
recognized. 

“S-0-0? 

“And, in that case, as an officer 
speaking to his equal, I must have the 
politeness to inquire about your rela- 
tives. By any chance, have you late 
news from your sister, the pretty and 
amiable Lolita? It has been some time 
since | have had a message from her, 


Garcia’s folded arms jerked apart and 
his sword appeared to leap from its 
ornate scabbard as he braced to take 
a succession of short, tamping steps to- 
ward the guard tent. 


AMMING through the ranks of 

his men, Claudio had hurtled 
across the narrow. street, jerking a 
dagger from his belt as he came. 

Before the surprised Grant or the 
startled soldiers could interfere, they 
were at grips—crafty gorilla and fero- 
cious, life hungry tiger. 

Came the soft, grinding dab-dab of 
braced feet, a guttural taunt by Garcia 
and a strained half-articulate oath in 
answer, 

Twice the lighter man leaped aside, 
panther-like as the sword sickled ahead 
of the exploding Garcia. Twice Garcia 
shortened the sweep of his blade to 
thrust—missing by inches only. 

Then, flashes of steel showing in the 
dust cloud raised by their scraping 
soles, they disdained defense, seemingly 
by mutual assent, and closed grimly to 
remain gripped until one had died. 

Another short, taunting laugh. An- 
other frenzied, incoherent, fury born 
curse, punctuated by the hiss and tinkle 
of thirsty steel. 

As the locked bodies revolved, parted 
momentarily, closed again, the sabre 
licked out like a ribbon of flame, slash- 
ing a horrible gash in the forearm that 
fended it away from a heart. 


ITH an animal-like snarl of wild 
unreasoning rage, Claudio set his 
white even teeth and shoved recklessly 
against the gnawing blade, at the same 
time boring stoically in to send the 
flashing dirk home viciously with his 
free hand. 
« : 
Oh-ho, Garcia! Pretty, pockmark- 
ed Garcia !—Garcia the polite inquirer ! 
“ . ° 
A message from Lolita? 
“Bueno! Take it! 
“ 
And another—and another—and an- 
other ! 
“ . . ’ 
Read them, Garcia—here’s one for 
your very heart ! 
it ’ + . > 
What? So soon satisfied ? 
“B-o o-0! 


“Look at me, Garcia, while you can— 
Garcia who lived as a vicious prowling 
dog lives, and now dies as a vicious, 
prowling dog should die! 

“The messages from little Lolita— 
you have them!” 

“Just as well, I suppose,” Grant com- 
mented to Moon, as a burial squad 
bore Garcia’s body off. “lle had no 
place in particular to go and nothing in 
particuiar to do, so what better than 
this could he have asked ? 

“Lucky for Companiero that the big 
crash came at a time when he was an 
officer in the l‘ederal army—and Garcia 
wasn't anything at all. 

“Queer situation, in a way, though 
not so infernal queer either, when you 
stop to look at it. 

“For this is Mexico—where the auto- 
crat of yesterday is the despised exile 
of today, with tomorrow exemplified 
in that trite expression of theirs :— 

“Outen sabe?” 


XXVIII 
“UH-HUH |” 
ND now, my friends, I am torture 
with ex-cru-cia-ting pleeseure to 
announce the coming marriage of my 
daughter, Dolores, to—” 

Upright at his place at the head of 
the table in the banquet room of the 
Casa Blanca, an imposing figure in his 
heavily brassed uniform, Commandante 
Lastra paused impressively to glance at 
the faces of his guests ranged along 
the flower-decked board, then went on 
with proud emphasis :— 

“To the so g-rr-eat soldier, the so 
mighty war-rior with the fist, the 
brain-packed statesman— 

“The Senor General Grant!” 

Seated next to Dolores, with Lucile 
Grant on his leit, Hurst turned from 
one to the other of those nearest him, 
dumb astonishment—and — something 
greater—registered on his tanned face. 

“You won't take it foo hard, will 
you?” Miss Grant whispered, her cool, 
fathomless blue eyes peering up at him 
mischievously through near-closed lids. 

“Reckon I won't go jump in the riv- 
er,” he chortled happily. “And if you'll 
meet me in the patio after we’ve con- 
gratulated that helpful old dad of 
yours, I have more things to say along 
that same line. 

“Coming, are you?” 

“Outen sabe? Strange things hap- 
pen in Mexico, and | don’t remember 
that I have any other engagement for 
the evening,” she whispered demurely, 
then turned to join in the storm of hand- 
clapping that had not yet subsided. 


BSERVING the bit of by-play, 

Grant leaned over and cupped a 
broad palm to Moon’s ear. “Queer 
how things work out, eh Jim? 

“For a time it appeared that Hurst 
and Dolores were all wrapped up in 
each other—kid love, you know. 

“Then, when Hurst came to himself, 
he was too much of a man to back 
away from her, so it was up to Dolores 
to take the step. Now, Hurst and my 
daughter have a lot to whisper about. 
What’s your idea, Jim? Think they’ve 
arrived at some sort of understand- 
ing?” 

Moon arranged the question to a 
nicety in his methodical mind and con- 
sidered it with his customary grave 
earnestness. There was truth, proph- 
ecy, in the answer when he turned his 
round, sober face to his friend and said, 
with a confident lack of hesitation :— 

“Uh-huh.” 

THE END 
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OUT OF YOUR GASOLINE MONEY 


Biers HENS may look alike and 

weigh alike, but if one lays 200 
eggs a year and the other lays only 
150 eggs—you'll gladly pay more 
for the good layer. 

The same truth about rea/ value 
holds good in gasoline. You can’t 
measure the worth of laying hens by 
the pound, and you can’t measure 
the worth of gasoline by the gallon. 
It’s power you want when you stop 
at a gasoline pump, not gallons. 
Ethyl 


power— extra 


gasoline gives you more 

work — from 

penny that you spend. 
AND remember this fact: the 


additional cost of Ethyl Gasoline 


every 


is LESS than the savings it makes 
on repairs and upkeep. 

Ethyl Gasoline prevents harmful 
knock; thereby avoiding power- 
waste, overheating, vibration and 


engine wear-and-tear. You save on 
repairs, car life, trade-in value, and 
by less frequent lay-ups for carbon 
removal. 

The double-tested quality of Ethy! 
Gasoline insures freedom from gum, 
sulphur, vapor-lock, and the excess- 
ive choking of poor gasoline. You 
save by less crank-case dilution, and 
avoid the repair bills caused by im 
pure motor fuel. 

Ethyl’s greater power takes you 
there and brings you back in less 
time and at less cost—whether 
you’re going to town in your car or 
plowing a field with your tractor. A 
premium gasoline by the gallon, 
Ethyl] is the cheapest motor fuel you 
can buy in the long run. Start your 
truck, car, and tractor on it tomor- 
row. Fthyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 


FOR SUMMER DRIVING 


Warm weather aggravates the knocking evil. Knocking in turn 
causes further overheating, runs up repair bills and spoils summer 
trips. Ethyl Gasoline prevents harmful knock and thereby keeps 
the motor cooler, The hotter the day, the more you need it. 


Ethyl contains lead. 


© E.G. ©, 1933 


NEXT TIME GET ETH YL 
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The Four-Door Sedan, $695, wi o. b. Pontiac. Special equipment extra. Body mei Fisher. A General Motors Value. 


THE BIG CAR AT LOW PRICE 


Ky ERY BODY knows that today automo- 
bile prices are probably as low as they will 
he in a long time. And in this year of great 
values, Pontiac, the Economy Straight 
Kight, is making a sensational success—be- 
cause Pontiac offers so much value in the 
low-price field. 
A Big Car for Comfort 

Pontiac has a wheelbase of 115 inches—181 
inches overall length. That’s big. And that 
means room, and room means comfort. 
Pontiac, you see, does not only look big— 
it 7s big. 

Pontiac—the new 


Economy Straight 


kight—weighs 3265 pounds (curb weight of 


the four-door Sedan). This means better 
roadability than with smaller cars—smoother 


riding, and greater safety, too. Pontiac is 
ruggedly built to stand long, hard service. 


Straight Eight Performance 
Only a Straight Eight can give Straight 
Eight performance. And Straight Eight per- 
formance means smoothness, power, speed, 
pick-up—everything that makes a car great 
to drive. 


Pontiac’s 77-horsepower Straight Eight 
engine gives you 78 real miles per hour on 
the road. 


Designed and Built for Economy 
In the new Pontiac, the inherent smoothness, 
speed and stability of the Straight Eight 
reach new peaks of efficiency. Owners report 
better than 15 miles to the gallon. 


Fisher Bodies for 
Beauty—Comfort—Safety 
Roomy, comfortable, luxuriously fitted in- 
teriors—with the quality of materials and 
workmanship so characteristic of Fisher 
bodies. Plenty of room. Correctly designed 
seats and backs. Deep upholstery. Sturdy, 

rugged construction. 


Fisher Controlled Ventilation 

No car is really modern without this feature 
—Fisher Controlled Ventilation. Each 
passenger can regulate ventilation to suit 
his or her desires. On hot days, it scoops 
in a cooling breeze directed where you 
want it. 

That’s why Pontiac is generally called 
“the big value of the year.” 


Visit the General Motors Building, Century of Progress 


101 PONTIAC QUALITY FEATURES 


. Pressure suction crankcase ventila- 


. 77-h.p. Economy Straight 8 engine. 
. Fisher Ventilation System. 
3, Fisher reinforced steel body. 
. 5 rubber-stabilized engine mountings. 
5. Heavy cross-ribbed crankcase. 
. 71-lb. crankshaftr—100°%% counter- 
weighted. 
. Dynamically and statically balanced 
crankshaft. 
. Harmonic balancer. 
. Overlapping main and crankpin 
bearings. 
. Connecting rods of uniform weight. 


- Connecting rods of uniform center of 


gravity. 


12. Electro-plated grey iron pistons. 


3, Pistons balanced within } g ounce. 

4. Four piston rings—3 compression, l 
oil, 

. Extra-large diamond-bored piston pin 
bushings. 

6. low piston travel—1885 ft. per car 
mile. 

. Dynamically and statically balanced 
flywheel. 

8. Metered full-pressure lubrication sys- 


tem. 
. Drilled crankcase oil passages. 
. Rifle-drilled connecting rods. 
. Large, dependable oil pump. 
22, Unusual oil economy. 
Instant Inbrication with 32 streams 
of oil. 


tion. 


25. GMR anti- knock cylinder head. 
26. No “premium”’ fuel required, 
. Engine accessible for service opera- 


tions, 


. High compression ratio—5.7 to 1. 
29, Constant-velocity ramp-type cam- 


shaft. 


30, Silent chain camshaft drive—no 


adjustment. 


. Down-draft carburetor with econo- 


mizer. 


. Air cleaner and intake silencer. 


Air cooled fuel lines—no vapor lock. 
Thermostatic manifold heat control. 


35, 18-gallon gas tank. 
. 15 miles or more per gallon of gas. 
. Full automatic spark control. 


Valve spring dampeners. 


39, Individual exhaust ports. 
. Cross-flow radiator. 
. Water distributing tube. 
. Water completely surrounding each 


cylinder. 


3. Thermostatic water temperature con- 


trol. 


. Water recirculation during warm-up. 
. Large 10-inch clutch. 
5, Syncro-Mesh transmission — Silent 


Second. 


. 35 rubber cushions on chassis. 


8. Sturdy double-drop frame—6 cross- 


members. 


. Center-point fender and_ radiator 


mounting. 


50. Straight-through type muffler. 
51. I-Beam drop-forged front axle. 
. Worm and sector steering gear. 
. Steering cushioned against road 


shocks. 


. Rubber cushioned rear axle mounting. 
. Long chrome-vanadium steel springs. 
. Tailored spring covers — graphite 


packed. 


57. Inlox rubber spring bushings. 


Threaded type spring shackles. 


59, Hydraulic shock absorbers. 

0. Rubber auxiliary springs. 

51. Large, dependable mechanical brakes. 
. Machine-trued brake drums. 
. Special-designed moulded brake lining. 
. Four-wheel emergency brakes. 

5. Completely balanced tubular propeller 


shaft. 


. Fully enclosed propeller shaft. 
. Modern windstream styling. 
. Utility style fender valances. 


Well concealed chassis. 
Long, graceful hood. 


. Modern hood louvers. 
. Fender indicator lights. 


Chrome-plated V-type radiator grille. 
Concealed single-control hood fasten- 


5. Draft-proof door construction. 
. Push-button door locks, 
. Ornamental radiator cap. 
8. Screened cowl ventilator. 
. High quality upholstery. 
. Convenient assist straps. 
s1. Recessed arm rests. 
32. High quality interior hardware. 


Adjustable driver’s seat. 


. Starter button on instrument p: inel., 
. Instruments directly in front of 


driver. 


86. Large package compartment. 
37, Foot-controlled headlights. 
. Foot-rest type accelerator. 


. Unexcelled vision—front, side and 


rear, 


. Sloping, non-glare, fixed windshield. 
. Safety glass windshield and ventila- 


tors. 


2. Sun visor adjustable to two positions. 


2%. 
94, 


95. 
96, 
97. 
98, 


99, 
100. 


101. 


Concealed windshield wiper. 
Doors properly hinged for safety and 
convenience. 

Built-in radio aerial. 

Complete body insulation. 

Low center of gravity. 

78 or more actual miles per hour. 
Long, 115-inch wheelbase. 
Adequate weight—(3265 Ibs. curb 
weight 4-door Sedan). 

Product of General Motors. 


AND UP F.0.B. PONTIAC 
EASY G.M.A.C. TERMS 





